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NEW BUILDING ON WASHINGTON STREET. | room, 10 feet by 24, connected with the bell 
The new building on the Andrews estate, on | large closets, wash-rooms, etc., also a large hal 


Washington Street, south corner of Central 
Court, of which we present a fine representation, 
drawn expressly for us by William Waud, and 
engraved by Tarbell, was commenced on 
of March last. Over one hundred men have 
been constantly employed on it, and it will be 
completed by the first of February next. The 
site of the building was formerly occupied by 
four stores and six dwelling houses, including 
— sheds, etc. The facade on Washington 

treet, of 60 feet 8 inches, is to be extended 20 
feet, as soon as the lease on the adjoining estate 
expires, which will be in two years. The lower 
story is of iron, and consists of eight Corinthian 
columns, between the caps of which are segmen- 
tal arches, so as to form the window and door- 
heads, except to the entrance door above, which 
has a semi-circular arch, and the entablature 
over the same projects two inches, so as to 
give prominence to this entrance. Theen- 
tablature is of the Corinthian order, and 
richly ornamented ; the lower portion is of 
granite, so as to have no question in regard 
to the strength, and is painted to imitate the 
freestone above. On this entablature are 
cut in raised letters of two inches, “ Geo. 
W. Warren & Co.,” and over the door- 
way, “Chickerings.” The rest of the 
front is of Belleville, New Jersey, freestone, 
which has a beautiful tint, and is the hard- 
est freestone known, being nearly as hard 
as Concord granite. Thesecond and third 
stories are in the Grecian Corinthian col- 
onnaded order, and very elaborately orna- 


mented, The key-stones to the second 
story windows are ornamented with heads, 
which were executed by P. Stephenson, 
sculptor, and represent as follows: No. I, 
on of Court, is a fi 


attic are of stone, and made to conform 
with the story below; the whole having a 


rich and massive appearance. The free- 


stone work was executed by Edward F. 
Meany, and is considered one of the best 
ieces of work of the kind im the city. 
e plan of the building is the letter 
and measures 60 feet 8 inches on Washing- 
ton Street, 146 feet on the north side, 135 
feet on the east, and 48 feet on Avon Place, 
Ay Be total frontage of over 389 feet, 
Th ment, first story, and the Avon 
Place part of the building, 48 feet by 70, 
from basement to roof, will be occupied x 
Geo. W. Warren & Co., who have lease 
the same fora number of years. The bare- 
ment is divided into a retail housekeepi 
goods department, 60 by 73 feet ; hat and 
coat room, 31 feet by 12, to accommodate 
16 feet by 15; 
ing and unpacking room, 70 feet b 


rooms, water closets, etc. The first story, 
60 feet by 146, is to be occupied for the re- 


tail business, and 48 feet 70 for the 
wholesale business. There is also, on the 
right hand side as you enter, about 70 


feet from the front, a ladies’ waiting- 
room, and adjoining the same an evening 
silk room, to show silks by gaslight. The 
store is lighted in the day by the front 
windows, one skylight, and twenty-three 
windows over the shelving, 5 feet 6 inches 
by 6 feet each, and by night by thirty chan- 
deliers, and 150 gas-jets on the cornice of 
the shelving. The second story of tho 
Washi mn Street part, which measures 
146 feet by 60, is leased for a number of years 
by the well-known firm ot Chickering & 
ns, and is accessible by two ecight-feet 
staircases, one from Washington Street, and 
the other from Avon Place ; these staircases 
connect with the main staircase to the rooms 
above by corridors eight feet wide, with 
gtoined ceilings and marble floors. This 
consists of two warerooms, 24 feet by 

50 each, one 24 feet by 30, all connected by 
folding doors ; a private office, 8 feet by 16, 
One ditto, 8 feet by 12; a counting-room, 
16 feet by 21, one , 8 feet by 16; ante- 


| 


| 


for chamber concerts, 40 feet by 60, and 25 feet 
high, finished in the Corinthian style, and lighted 
by five large circular-headed windows. The 


the first | stories above are laid out for the use of bache- 


lors, and consist of twenty-eight lors and 
bed-rooms attached, parlors, 14 feet by 18, bed- 
rooms, 10 feet by 13, with closets. The building 
is also supplied with ample wash-rooms, bathing 
rooms, and other conveniences. These apart- 
ments are approached by a grand circular stair- 
ease, which is placed in the staircase hall, 18 feet 
by 24, in the second story, and rans to the attic 
floor, leaving a well-room of nine feet diameter ; 
the whole is surmounted by a skylight fifteen feet 
square. The and corridors are lighted, 
in addition to this skylight, by fourteen windows, 
also by lights over the parlor doors. 

The building is heated by steam throughout, 


the boiler being placed under the cartway of 
Central Court, in the rear; there is also an en- 


gine room and fuel room under the court, the 
whole arrangement of the work being carried 
out by Messrs. Walworth & Nason, of this city. 
The building has been constructed in the most 
thorough manner throughout ; the basement walls 
are all laid in cement, and are from two to three 
feet thick ; the first story walls are also laid in 
cement, twenty inches thick, and above sixteen 
inches. The floor between the first and second 
stories is composed of iron beams and brick arches 
in cement, and concreted over, so that no fire could 
possibly communicate between the stories. The 
staircase from Washington Street to the second 
story is of Concord granite. Over 1,500,000 bricks 
were used in the construction of the building. The 
— work a been done by Messrs Standish & 

oodbury; the carpenters work by Joseph F. 
Paal and Messrs. Cumpuings & Carlile ; the iron 
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work by Messrs. Smith & Lovett; the plastering 
by Samuel P, Tolman ; —_— and plasing by 
Samuel Hastings ; pine ing by Groves & Dow- 
ney; gas work by N. W. Turner. The buildi 
on Washington Street is owned by William T. 
Andrews, -, and has been known as the An- 
drews Estate for nearly sixty years; the Avon 
Place Estate is owned by his son, Frank W, An- 
drews, Esq. The entire building has been erected 
under the direction of Nathaniel J. Bradlee, ar- 
chitect, of this city, and will be a monument of 
his skill and professional knowledge. 


SCHAMYL. 

Schamyl, the prophet-warrior of the Caucasus, 
is now —<— years of age, and still a vigorous 
man. He is of middle stature, has fair hair, gray 
eyes overshadowed by thick, well-marked eye- 
brows, onegeles, well-formed nose, and a small 
mouth. His skin is fair and delicate, and his 
hands and feet are well-shaped. His man- 
ner is noble and dignified. He has been 
as remerkable as a legi as a soldier. 
He continued and con: ” lated the work of 
the first Murids, which« sisted ot forming 
a united nation of the various tribes dis- 
persed through the Caucasus, and he or- 


permanent army. The country 
e ruled was divided into twenty prov- 
inces of which each was governed a 
naib. In each provinee there was, besides 
the naib, an ancient, who the 


Schamyl. 

more than others from the Russians, de- 
sired to make their submission, and sent a 
deputation to Schamyl to obtain his con- 
sent. The deputation found only Schamy!’s 
mother, whom they succeeded in interest- 


ing io their favor. She communicaied to 
h his retarn th positions of 
deputation came to demand an answer. 
He found the mother bathed in tears; she 
said that Schamy! could nut take it upon 
himself to decide upon so serious a subj 


and that he had shut bimeelf op in a 
mosque, to await in prayer and fasting the 
revelation of the prophet. Schamyl had 
previously commanded all. the inhabitants 
to 


habitants remained for three days in prayer, 
and some fainted from exhaustion, w 
and with features distorted, 
e and commanded a marid w 
bring his mother into his presence, He then 
addressed the people, telling them that the 
Tchetches had formed the infamous plan 
of submitting to the Giaours, and to suc- 
ceed they had not hesitated to submit their 
horrible demand his mother, who, 
being weak, had not the courage to resist. 
he, “and his reply is that one hundred 
stripes are to be given to the person who 
first transmitted that hateful proposition, 
and that person is my mother.” When the 
unfortunate woman heard this sentence 
from the lips of her son, she screamed 
frightfully. Schamyl, inflexible, com- 
manded two murids to seize her and tie 
her hands ; he himself, ermed'with a whip, 
on | to inflict the panishment. At the 
fifth blow the woman fainted, Schamyl 
sto threw away the whip, and fell at 
pardon for the victim. Schamyl rose, his 
countenance composed, and announced to 
the expecting crowd that the prophet had 
granted his prayer, and had permitied him 
to receive the remainder of the stripes to 
which his mother was condemned. 
stripping off his scarlet mantle, he pre- 
sented large whips to two murids, and com- 
manded them to strike ninety-five blows on 
his bare back, threatening them with death 
if they did not obey. his was inflicted 
without a sign of pain from Schamyl. Re- 
suming his clothes, and descending from 
the mosque, he commanded the deputies to 
proach. All expected he would order 
them to be put to death, buthe said: “ Re- 
turn to your homes, and in reply to your 
people’s ill-advised demand, tell them what 
you have seen ard heard.” 
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BY F. F. SUMNER, JR. 


“ How-pDE DEw, sir—how-de-dew ?” 

“ How air you?” 

“ Pretty well, thankee. Want anything in the 
tine-ware line, to-day ?” 

reckon not, sir.” 

“O, guess you dew now. I’ve got een-a’most 
anything anybody can call for, in this here 
vehickel.” 

«J ha’n’t no use for nothin’ of the kind ; bein’ 
as how I ha’n’t got no family of my own.” 

“Be you an overseer ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

“ And where do you live ?” 

live at Warleigh, sir.” 

“ Warleigh? Warleigh? I ha’n’t heerd tell 
o’ no sich town as Warleigh, in these parts.” 

“No, I reckon not. It a’n’t no town.” 

“IT guess it’s a village, then.” 

“No, no; ’ta’n’t no village eyther. ’Ta’n’t 
got but one large house, some smaller ones. It’s 
plantation.” 

“Ts it any great ways from here?” 

“ You see that big house on the river bank? 
That's it.” 

“ And does this land belong to it ?” 

* Yes ; all between this and the great house be- 
longs to it.” 

“ Dew tell? 
Warleigh ?” 

“No, sir; his name is Stone—Major Stone. 
He owns Warleigh, and two other plantations on 
the river.” 

“IT want to know!” 

“ You want to know? Well, a’n’t I a-tellin’ 
you, as fast as ever I can?” 

“Yes, yes; but you don’t understand me. 
Seems to me that you don’t understand your own 
mother tongue.” 

“ Well, the fact is, stranger, 1 don’t like to 
say anything oncivil ; but it is a rale fact, and 
no mistake; you talk sich a quare, outlandish 
fashion that I can’t make out a good deal of 
what you say.” 

“Me? Me talk queerand outlandish? Wal, 
that is a good one, I swow! Why, there’s 
never been a single day since I got this side o’ 
York State, that I ha’n’t heerd somebody say 
somethin’ that was so tarnally twisted up that I 
couldn’t make out either head or tail of it. You 
are a pesky set o’ talkers, you folks in Virginny 
—that you must allow yourself, cap’n.” 

“No, I wont allow no sich a thing, tell I 
know what ‘pesky’ means.” 

“ Dew tell, now! You don’t raly mean to 
say that you don’t know what pesky means ¢” 

“Traly do. I never heerd tell of any sich a 
thing, afore, in all my born days.” 

“ Wal, now; I do want to know! Never 
heerd tell of sich a word as pesky! Where was 
you edicated. It’s jest as I said: you can’t un- 
derstand your own mother tongue.” 

“J can’t talk Yankee, that’s a fact; ef that’s 
what you mean by mother tongue. You did 
come from the Yankee country, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir-ee. I’m one of the rale Yankee 
Doodles, what couldn’t see the town for the 
houses. I’m of the ginowine Connecticut breed, 
and they dates back t’other side o’ Plymouth 
Rock, a long ways.” 

“ And what’s Plymouth Rock ?” 

“Wal, now, old Virginny, you ha’n’t sur- 
prised me so very much, up to this present mo- 
ment; but now you raly have scar’t me now, the 
very worst kind! I wouldn’t a-believed it, that 
any human crittur, “less it might be a Chinee, or 
a Mormon, or some sich heathen, could be found 
on the face of the globe, that didn’t know what 
Plymouth Rock was.” 

“T never heerd of it, afore ; that’s sartain.” 

“ Why, man alive, Plymouth Rock is the very 
bung-hole of the beer-barrel of all creation. The 
pilgrim father seed was sowed there, and sprung 
up at Bunker Hill, and Yorktown, and all aloug 
shore there. But thata’n’t a primin’ to Connec- 
ticut River. The folks thereabouts was a-makin’ 
wooden clocks and peddlin’ tin-ware, long before 
the Mayflower ever was heerd on! That’s so, 


And is the owner's name 


the Flood, I take it, for thar’s been Mayflowers 
ever since the days of Noah, shorely.” 

“I don’t want to hurt your feelins, Virginny, 
but I must say that your ignorance is gigantic. 
Can it be possible that you’ve never heerd of the 
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ashore in a hurricane and spilt the pilgrim fathers 
at Plymouth ?” 

Never.” 

“ Dew tell! Wal, that beats all natur’! I 
guess I’ll have to set up a school in these parts, 
and teach you all the geniology of the State of 
Massachusetts, from the pilgrims; and Rhode 
Island, from Roger Williams, the Methodist 
preacher; and Connecticut, from Tubal-Cain. 
And that makes me think of tin-ware. You’d 
better have something—this nice tin bucket and 
dipper, for instance. So handy to take out into 
the lots. You'd better take it.” 

* Well, I don’t go into no lots, as I knows of.” 


Well, fields, then. It’s allthesame. Pretty 
sizable field, this,too. How big might it be, do 
you think t’” 

“Well, I reckon it mought be most any size, 
from a checker board to a county ; but I believe 
they call ita hundred and eighteen acres, with 
the meadows and all, down to the branch.” 

“ Branch of a tree ?” 

“ Branch of a tree for the bound’ry of a field ? 
Well, that is a wise idear, I shouldn’t never 
have thought o’ that, I must say.” 

“Wal, Virginny, my eyesight is pretty good, 
and yet consarn the bit of a branch can I see 
there, except it is branches of trees and shrubs.” 

** Well, it don’t need no spectacles for me to 
see a branch, runnin’ between them two hills, 
windin’ round back o’ them willers, and then 
emptying into the river, though we can’t see 
the place from here, on account of the bank be- 
tween it and us.” 

“And so you call that abranch! Wal, we 
must all live and larn, I suppose. But what a 
whopper of.a field that is! Big enough for a 
hull farm, if it was only good enough.” 

“A hull farm! We ha’n’t got no sich farms 
in these parts. I never heerd tell o’ one. Is 
it a farm to raise walnut-hulls, to dye with ?” 

“Bless my soul, and body, and bread-basket ! 
Ha!ha! ha! ha! A walnut-hull farm! Ha! 
ha!hba! You'll split me afore all’s over.” 

“ Well, I’m shore I can’t imagine what other 
sort o’ hzlis you can mean, ef t’a’nt walnuts.” 

“ Did you never hear tell of sich a word, in all 
your travels, as w, h, o, I, e, hull ?” 

“Never. W, h,o, /, e, spells whole.” 

“‘ How you southern people do drawl out your 
words! We like to do ’em up quick.” 

“ Well, now, Old Connecticut, you and me 
differs about that thar. I think it’s you that 
drawls.” 

“ Dew tell! What is a comin’ next, I won- 
der! Why, Virginny, you’re jest as slow at 
talkin’, you folks down here, as you are atevery- 
thing else. I’d like to know what word it is that 
I drawl.” 

“ Why, pretty nigh one-half of ’em ; and t’other 
half you do chop off short, as you say, Instead 
of down, jist now, you drawled it out through 
your nose: ‘daoun,’ and instead of ‘like to 
know,’ you snapped it off short—‘ lik to know.’” 

“You’re too petick’lar, Virginny. But see 
here—what was we a-talkin’ about ?” 

“ You were talkin’ about the size of this here 
field.” 

“O, yes—to be sure. It must take a sight o’ 
work 

“You'd better believe it. A field like that is 
not quite as handy to work as one o’ them little 
patches you have up north, thar, about as big as 
big as a good-sized cuppen.” 

“ A good-sized what?” 

“ Cuppen.” 

“ And what the tarnal tarnation is a cuppen ?” 

“ Well, it seems I’m not the only one that 
don’t understand their own mother tongue, 
Connecticut.” 

“Pooh! There a’n’t no sich word as cuppen, 
in no tongue.” 

“It’s as much of a word as pesky, I reckon.” 

“ Bat what on airth is it, anyhow ¢” 

“Do you see that place fenced in, on the top 
o’ that thar hill, jist back of the river bank ?” 

“So that’s a cuppen,is it? A pen to keep 
kyows in, is it? Why the mischief don’t you call 
it a kyow-pen ?” 

Because it’s a cuppen.”” 

“ Wal, I thought them Pennsylvany fellers 
was the curiousest talkers I ever did hear, but I 
begin to think that you Virginians takes the rag 
off the bush, in that line, after all. You hadn’t 
oughter be so uncivilized—indeed you hadn't 

“ Hadn’t what?” 

“ Hadn’t oughter, I said.” 

“Hadn't otter! Well, s’pose we hadn’t otter ; 


Mayfiower, the little Baltimore clipper that druv 


what’s the harm? Otters has very nice fur, but 


they don’t help people to talk any better, that I 
knows of.” 

“Hatha!ha!ha! Wal, now, that does beat 
the Dutch! Otters! Ha! ha! ha! That is 
rich! I tell you what, Virginny, you had ought 
to give up overseein’ and go back to school again. 
Indeed you’d oughter.” 

“ Otter agin! I do think you must be a little 
wrong in the upper story, my friend. If thereis 
anything to laugh at, it’s yourself. The otters 
is yours, not mine.” 

“Wrong in the upper story, eh? Wal, now, 
do you know that’s the very identikil idee I had 
about you. Ha!ha!ha!ha! But whatis them 
boys a-doin’, over there ?” 

“« The little one’s tryin’ to climb that ’simmon- 
tree, but he wont make much headway unless 
the oth-r one helps.” 

“Hillo, my little man! Boost him! Boost 
him, Isay! Why the mischief—why don't you 
boost him ?” 

“ Boost him, I say! Why don’t you boost 
him ?” 

“ Boost! I don’t know what thatis. I can’t 
talk Dutch.” 

“Dutch! Well, I’ll be tetotally consarned ! 
You can’t talk English—that’s what you mean.” 

“Johnoy! Johnny! Johnny Stone! You'd 
better git down from that thar tree. You'll tar 
your breeches.” 

“Tar his breeches? Why persimmon trees 
don’t have tar or turpentine on them, do they ?” 
“No, sir. I didn’t say nothing about tar.’’ 

“Why yes you did; you said he’d tar his 


“And wouldn’t he tar his breeches as well 

on one tree as another, ef it was rough enough ?” 

“Wal, see here now, Virginny. Could you 

grease your trousers where there wasn’t no 
q” 

“No, sir; of course I couldn’t.” 

“ Wal, how the blue blazes then could you tar 
”em where there wasn’t no tar ?” 

“Mr. Blewer! Mr. Blewer! Ho, Mr. Blewer! 
Johnny’s done tore’d his breeches a’ready.” 

“ Thar, now, you littleimp! Iknowed you’d 
tar’em! Your ma’ll whip you for that, sir.” 

“Oho! Ismell arat. Zar means tear, does 
it?” 

“Well, now you know that much, maybe 
you'll tell me what otter means, in the Connecti- 
cut language.” 

“TI didn’t say otter, I said oughter—hadn’t 

“ Well, ef Ican see any sense at all in hadn’t 
otter, I hope I may be hanged !” 

“Wal, wal; let’s drop the subject. T’a’n’t 
no matter o’ lifeand death, I calkilate. Bat, tell 
me—how am I to get across this ‘branch,’ as 
you call it?” 

“Well, thar’s a sort of a little bridge, just 
down the hollow thar; but I don’t reckon you 
can carry your hos and cart acrost thar now.” 

“ Virginny, do I look like a Samson ?” 

“ No, not the least bit.” 

“ Then, in the name of Nebuchadnezzar and 
all the apostles, how do you suppose I’m agoing 
to shoulder a horse and cart, and carry them 
across a bridge ?” 

“Shoh! You're a-talkin’ nonsense.” 

“No, I’m a-ialkin’ sense, Old’ Virginny—the 
hardest kind o’sense. I see I’ll have to stop 
down here a spell, and larn you folks how to 
speak English. But I must have a confab with 
the owner of this here place, You said his name 
was Ston, didn’t you ?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“ You didn’t tell me his name was Stun ?” 

“I most certainly did not.” 

“Why, Virginny, don’t you know the bad 
man will git you if you tell sich fibs as that ? 
It’s awful! Didn’t you call one o’ them boys 
Johnny Stun 

“No, sir; I did not.” 

“ Wel, I wantto know! That beats the Brit- 
ish! What in all natur’, then, did you call 
him ?” 

“T called him Stone.” 

“You called him Stun.” 

“No, I tell you ; I called him Stone.” 

“You called him Stun, and you didn’t call 
him Stun! I'll be tetotaciously contwisted if I 
don’t believe your're losin your non compos, old 
fellow !” 

“ That's jist ezakly what I think of you.” 

“Wal, that looks strange, now, do’sn’t it? 
But can you tell me if the major will be to hum 
this evenin’ ?” 

“To hum? Hum what? Hum a tune, do 


you mean? I never heerd him. I don’t believe 
he can,” 

“ Je-whillikin-Cesar! You'll drive me out of 
my non compos, directly! I mean is he to hum— 
to his own house—to Warleigh ?” 

“Major Stone is at home, 1 reckon, ef that’s 
what you want to know. He’s been out here 
sence dinner, and lef” here jist atore you come up.” 

“Wal, lookee here, Virginny. This low- 
lyin’ field, along the river here, a’n’t worth much, 
is it ?” 

“ Some of these river bottoms is the very finest 
kind o’ land; but this piece a’n’t much ’count 
—it’s too wet.” 

“I guess the major don’t care no great deal 
about it—do’s he 

“To tell the truth, I don’t think he does. I 
think he’d be glad to git shut of it, at almos’ any 
price.” 

“To git what ?” 

“To git shut of it.” 

“Git shut of it? Git shut out of it—is that 
what you’re a tryin’ to say ?” 

“No; I mean jist what I say—git shut of it.” 

“Mesopotamy and Melchisidec! Jeroboam 
and Jehoshaphat! What does the man mean ?”’ 

“I mean git shut of it—git it offen his hands !” 

Git it off on his hands. Wal, that’s a little bit 
clearer, but it’s not quite as clear as mud yit. 
But we'll let that go. You think he’d sell it 
cheap ?” 

“I think so. Thar’s mighty little to be made 
outen it.” 

“Little made on’t—I guess that’s what you 
mean.”’ 

“* Yes—on it or outen it, either.” 

“ Wal, Virginny, you are a hull team to talk 
—that’s a fact. But, tell me; do’s that mulatto 
boy over there belong to the major ?” 

“ Yes—that’s a dinin’-room waiter.” 

“I tell you what, he’s a spry lookin’ chap. 
He’d be amazin’ handy about a house to do up 
the little chores.” 

“The little what ?” 

“ The little chores, I said.” 

“And what on the face of the yearth is a 
chore?” 

“ You surely don’t mean to say that there’s a 
citizen of this free and enlightened republic that 
don’t know what chores is?” 

“I mean to say that 7 don’t. I never heard 
the word before—never in all my life. I couldn’t 
tell you whether it was somethin’ to eat, or some- 
thin’ to drink, or somethin’ to wear.” 


“Wal, Virginny, you must excuse me for 
sayin’ on’t; but your ignorance raly is perdig- 
ious. Though you’re no worse off, I guess, than 
your neighbors. I sartainly must try to civilize 
you.” 

“ You’re mighty kind, I declar’.” 

“Is them niggers rakin’ rowen over there ?”’ 

“ Rowin’? No. It’s the second crop o’ 
clover.” 

“Exac’ly. I thought it was rowen.” 

“ Rowin’? What the thunder is rowin’ got to 
do with it? It’s clover hay, I tell you.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! Wal, you are a queer 
one, old Virginny ; that’s a fact. But I must be 
a-goin’ now. I'll see you again, I guess. 
Good-by !” 

“‘ Good-by, sir.” 

The Connecticut man whipped up his ponies, 
and soon found himself in front of Warleigh—a 
very old but still comfortable-looking country- 
house. It was, in fact, an ante-revolutionary ten- 
ement, of an antiquity found more frequently, 
perhaps, in Virginia, than in any other State. 
The major was smoking in his back porch. 

** How-de-dew, sir?’’ said the Yankee, ‘ how- 
de.dew ?” 

** How do you do, sir?” 

“Purty well, thankee. Uncommon fine 
evenin’,” 

Very fine, indeed.” 

“ You don’t want no tin-ware, nor nothin’ 0’ 
that sort, do you, major ?” 

“TI can’t say, indeed. You'll have to ask my 
wife. She’s boss of the kitchen department.” 

Some people were of the opinion that Polly 
Stone was boss of all departments at Warleigh, 
but that is “neither here nor there.” She soon 
came out, and commenced a lively commercial 
conversation with the New Englander, who after- 
wards affirmed that she was the “ ’cutest hand at 
a bargain ” that he had met with on the south- 
ern side of Mason and Dixon’s line. He was 
anxious to sell, however, and the upshot of it 
was a very material reduction in the load with 
which the ponies left Warleigh the next morning. 

When the trade was over, the Connecticut 
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man returned to the porch where the major wa; 
sitting, and, after an interview of about half an 
hour, concluded a bargain for the purchase of the 
field of one hundred and eighteen acres, in which 
he had found the overseer. He remained at the 
major’s that night, and the next day sold what 
remained of his tin-ware to a neighboring store- 
keeper, and then went immediately to work at 
the erection of a log-house upon his new purchase. 

This purchase, by the way, soon became the 
cause of no small amount of merriment among 
the agricultural population in that vicinity. 
That particular field had long been noted as the 
most incorrigibly worthless, perhaps, in ali that 
region. A small patch of clover had been re- 
cently coaxed to grow, at the extreme upper end 
of it, but the greater part of it was a meadow, 
still in a state of nature, yielding nothing but a 
little coarse grass, and very little of that. 

Mr. Blewer, the overseer, was so much tickled 
with the bargain, that he could not refrain from 
twitting the Yankee with it every time they met. 
Connecticut took it all very quietly and good- 
humoredly. “It’s a tarnal mean lookin’ piece of 
ground, to be sure,” he would say. ‘“ But when 
a feller’s poor, you know, he must put up with 
poor land, or go without altogether. I guess I 
can make the interest of what I give for it.” 

The merriment of Mr. Blewer and the neigh- 
bors generally, was raised to the very highest 
pitch when they found that the Yankee had hired 
ever so many men, who were cutting ditches in 
every direction through the new purchase. The 
idea of attempting to drain this boggy flat, by 
any number of ditches, seemed to these men one 
of the very best jokes they had ever heard of, 
and when they ascertained the amount which 
had been spent in the operation, they set the Yan- 
kee down as an unmitigated ass, and a fit candi- 
date for bedlam. Of such a thing as “ under- 
draining,” nine-tenths of these people had never 
heard. 

Our pedler had seen wet lands renovated be- 
fore, and he was sagacious enough to perceive 
that this tract, when thoroughly under-dressed, 
would be one of extraordinary fertility; he 
therefore went ahead, regardless of expense, 
and in a few short years exhibited to the scoffers 
the finest crops that had ever been raised in 
Winfield County. The laugh was now on the 
other side, and the Yankee became a rural hero. 

Shearjashub Sharp was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a self-made man. His education was ex- 
ceedingly limited, so far as books were con- 
cerned, but the world and its rough experiences 
had taught him much. He had come south, like 
many of his race, to seek his fortune, and he be- 
lieved he had found it at Warleigh. 

Such a man must, of course, have many preju- 
dices, and in Blewer, the overseer, he met one 
who was by no means his inferior in that partic- 
ular. Shearjashub had been only two or three 
days in Virginia, and Blewer had never ex- 
changed half-a-dozen words with a New England- 
er in all his life before. 

The natural result, therefore, of the meeting 
between them, was the succession of quiproquos 
and double-entendres which we have recorded. 
Blewer supposed that the Yankee was lounging 
about there merely from curiosity and a desire to 
cheat. But in reality his shrewd eye was all the 
time running over the field, scanning its capabil- 
ities, and determining within himself how much 
he ought to offer for it. 

It was not long before Shearjashub began to be 
esteemed a man of consequence in the neighbor- 
hood. Increase of wealth rarely fails to bring 
with it an increase of importance, and his ener- 
getic spirit and familiarity with northern im- 
provements, were important adjuncts in bringing 
him into notice. 

Another favorable circumstance was the death 
of Major Stone, the prominent man of the neigh- 
borhood, which took place about six months after 
the transfer of the oozing meadow. This gave 
the new proprietor many advantages, which he 
was not slow to profit by. 

Mrs. Stone was of comparatively himble 
origin, and had been chosen by the major in op- 
position to the wishes of most of his relatives. 
He married her for her beauty, though he found 
her possessed of many more enduring good qual- 
ities. She was a clear-headed, active, enterpris- 
ing, managing woman, and in many respects a 
real treasure of a wife. In fact, she had but one 
defect of any magnitude, though that was, to be 
sure, one of great magnitude—she had a most 
tremendous temper. 

She was perfectly honest about it—acknowl- 
edged that she was a real Xantippe, and was 


never angry at being told so. There was, how- 
ever, another failing, of inferior magnitude, ebout 
which she was far more sensitive. She was los- 
ing her beauty ; and that she could not bear to 
be told of. Since the commencement of her 
widowhood, the subject had become a particu- 
larly sore one, and her maid, Rosalie, had stated 
confidentially to a friend that she very much 


‘feared that her mistress would have the failure of 


her soul’s salvation to answer for, so many lies 
was she forced to tell her. 

Before he had been two years in the State, 
Shearjashub conceived the bold idea of making 
himself master of Warleigh, by securing the pro- 
prietorship of its mistress. He knew that she 
held, in fee simple, entire and unencumbered, 
that magnificent estate, and one of the most val- 
uable in Virginia, besides other possessions, in- 
cluding a large number of negroes, of whom he 
felt he could become the owner, without doing 
any violence whatever to his conscience. True, 
he had been a violent anti-slavery man once, but 
his circumstances were different now, and cir- 
cumstances alter cases. 

Mrs. Stone had two children, but they were 
both amply provided for, independently of War- 
leigh. She was a high prize in the matrimonial 
lottery, and he resolved to win her, if skill and 
perseverance could do it. 

In the main, he played his part well, and con- 
vinced Mrs. Stone, by degrees, that he was “up 
to eenamost anything in all creation,” and the 
very man to manage Warleigh as it should be 
managed. So, in spite of much opposition from 
her relatives and those of her late husband, the 
widow was won. 

At length the wedding-day arrived. It was 
the crowning triumph of Shearjashub’s life, and 
seldom did a prouder or a more thoroughly self- 
satisfied man seek his bride’s dwelling on his 
wedding-day. He had with him one friend and 
companion of his boyhood. If the whole popu- 
lation of his native town had been there, his tri- 
umph would have been perfect. 

But he had committed one oversight—a thing 
he would hardly have suffered to occur if he had 
been a Virginian, and “to the manor born.” 
Ignorant or forgetful of thé powerful influence 
exerted by favorite servants in southern families, 
he had neglected to conciliate Mrs. Stone’s 
maid, Rosalie, a pretty quadroon, some ten years 
younger than her mistress, and a very important 
personage. 

He had done rather worse than that, indeed, 
for he had absolutely offended the aforesaid, 
femme de chambre, and produced upon her mind 
the impression that she was likely to find in him 
a very rough and imperious master. This idea 
had been the cause of much bitterness of feeling 
on her part, which had on the wedding-day 
reached its highest development. 

While Sharp was on his way to the house, 
Rosalie was engaged in putting the finishing 
touch to her mistress’s toilette, a lively conver- 
sation being kept up in the meantime. 

“Why, Rosalie,” observed Mrs. Stone, just as 
the smiling bridegroom reached the door, “ what 
an obstinate creature you are! I do believe you 
would break off the match this moment, if you 
could.” 

“Thar you’ve jist hit it, mistiss—that’s the 
very thing I would do, if Ihad my way ’bout it.” 

“Why, what on earth can have gotten into 
the girl! I’m sure I think you are mighty on- 
reasonable. I don’t see but what Mr. Sharp 
treats you well enough, and likes. you well 
enough.” 

“But that’s not the p’int, mistiss. The thing 
to know is whether he likes you or not.” 

“ Whether he likes me or not? Can it be pos- 
sible that you have any doubts about that, 
Rosalie ?” 

“Indeed an’ deed I has, and mon’s’ous big 
ones, too.” 

“Why, Rosy, what do you mean?” 

“Well, mistiss, marm, I can’t keep it in no 
longer. I did think I wouldn’t open my lips 
about it, never; but I can’t keep my mouth shet, 
no how. I must speak now, ef I die for it.” 

“Why, girl, you frighten me out of my wits! 
Tell me all about it, this minute !”’ 

“Well, marm, you ’members yistiddy was a 
week, when Mr. Sharp come, ’long 0’ that other 
north gentleman, Mr. Tuttle, and you and Mr. 
Sharp had sich a high time in the garden, ’bout 
the right way to plant and cut sparrowgrass ?” 

“Yes, yes—I was awful mad, that day, to be 
shore, and I said some very hard things to Mr. 
Sharp, but it was all made up on the spot.” 

“ Yes, mistiss. But then, you see, you didn’t 


know everything. Jist arter you done went into 
the house, Mr. Sharp and Mr. Tattle walked on 
towards the lower end of the garden, among 
the bushes, pickin’ gooseberries; but they 
couldn’t see me. Jist as they done come op- 
posite to me, Mr. Sharp said: ‘Yes, Tuttle, 
she is as ugly as the devil, that’s a fact.’ Mr. 
Tuttle he done laughed out loud, and before he 
was done they’d gotten so fur I couldn’t hear 
nothing more.” 

Upon no human being, as a general rule, did 
Mrs. Stone’s fits of rage make less impression 
than upon Rosalie; but even she was appalled 
at the effect produced by this statement. Usually 
her mistress’s tempests of wrath expended them- 
selves chiefly in words, but this one seemed alto- 
gether too tremendous to find vent in that way. 
Her face became as dark as a thunder cloud, 
and her features worked fearfully, but she merely 
said : 

“Rosalie, is this true ?” 

“Ef it a’n’t as true as the Bible, I hope the 
Lord may strike me dead this very minute.” 

“Go tell him I want to see him.” 

In three minutes, Rosalie returned with the 
unsuspecting culprit, bowing and grimacing, all 
“nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 

“ Mr. Sharp,” said the lady, almost in a whis- 
per, but a whisper of most ominous import, “ did 
you dare to say that I was ‘as ugly as the 
devil ” 

It would be a difficult task to find a man less 
prone to embarrassment than Shearjashub Sharp, 
but now, for the first time in his life perhaps, he 
was fairly non-plussed. 

“ Wh—wh—why yes, madam, I did ; but—” 

“ That is enough, sir. Leave the house, this 
instant ; and if you ever dare to show your face 
here again, I’ll have you horse-whipped within 
an inch of your life !” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Stone, if you—” 

“ Becons, sir!!” and she stamped her foot 
till the old house shook from the cellar to the 


garret. 

Sharp stole a single glance ather face, and saw 
that an immediate retreat was inevitable. She 
looked as if she could have slain him on the spot. 
He therefore evacuated the premises with all pos- 
sible despatch, and though parson, and guests, 
and wedding feast, were all ready, there was nev- 
ertheless no wedding that day. 

Letter after letter, message after message, 
passed from Sharp to the incensed widow, beg- 
ging her to afford him an opportunity for ex- 
planation—but all in vain. She refused to Jisten 
to one word of the messages, and the letters 
were returned unopened. The simple mention 
of his name invariably threw her into a paroxysm 
of rage. 

Things remained in this unsatisfactory condi- 
tion for several weeks, and it was set down as a 
fixed fact that the indomitable Yankee had for 
once been foiled. Such was the state of affairs, 
when, one evening, while passing along the 


bank of the river, he caught a glimpse of Mrs. - 


Stone in a sweet-potato-patch, at the foot of her 
garden. 

In three seconds he had leaped the fence, and 
in two more, he stood by her side, humbly but 
earnestly beseeching her to hear him. She 
turned disdainfully away, but he caught her 
hands and begged, prayed, and entreated, that 
she would listen to him, for five minutes only. 
Only five minutee—it was all he asked. At last 
she ceased struggling and stood still. He took 
advantage of it at once, and began to speak, very 
rapidly, as follows : 

“I will not attempt to exculpate myself, for, 
say what I may, you will not believe me. But, 
listen, I pray you. Your Cousin Annie, who 
married the railroad contractor, Atwater, now 
lives in Massachusetts. Write to her, tell her 
what I said about you, and ask her what she 
thinks I meant by it. That is all ask. Will 
you do it?” 

After a moment’s thought, the widow bowed 
assentingly. Sharp bowed respectfully in re- 
turn, and retired. The letter to “ Cousin 
Annie ” was written and an answer received, in 
due time, from which we make the following 
extract : 

“You altogether mistook Mr. Sharp’s mean- 
ing, you may depend upon it. The people here, 
and everywhere in New England, use the word 
ugly in a sense that nobody in Virginia, or even 
in the Middle States, ever heard of. They apply 
it to the temper and disposition, as well as to the 
personal appearance, and I don’t suppose it 
would be anything out of the way here to say: 
‘She is a beautiful woman, but ugly as the devil.’ 


From your statement, I have no doubt that Mr. 
Sharp actually meant to say that you have a 
very ticklish temper of your own, and I really 
don’t think you ought to be very hard with him 
for merely saying what I have heard you say of 
yourself, twenty times over.” 

This explanation put altogether a new face 
upon the matter, and was the means of bringing 
about a speedy reconciliation. Taught by expe- 
rience, Sharp took care to mollify the maid as 
well as the mistress, and’ soon had the satisfac- 
tion of reading on the backs of his letters, 
“ Shearjashub Sharp, Esquire, Warleigh.” 


MUSICAL FISH. 


On the occasion of a visit I made to Batti- 
caloa, in September, 1848, I made some inquir- 
ies relative to a story which I heard of musical 
sounds, said to be heard issuing from the bottom 
of the lake, at several places, both above and be- 
low the old Dutch Fort; and which the natives 
suppose to proceed from some fish peculiar to 
the locality. The report was confirmed to me 
in all its pevtinnlans, and one of the spots whence 
the sounds proceed was pointed out between the 
pier and a rock which intersects the channel, two 
or three hundred — to the eastward. They 
were said to be at night, and most dis- 
tinctly when the moon was nearest the full, and 
they were described as resembling the faint sweet 
notes of an Aolian harp. I sent forsome of the 
fishermen, who said they were perfectly aware of 
the fact, and that their fathers had always known 
of the existence of the musical sounds heard, 
they said, at the spot alluded to, but only during 
the dry season, and they cease when the lake is 
swollen by the freshets after the rain. They be- 
lieved them to proceed from a shell, which is 
known by the Tamil name of (oore coolooroe 
cradoe, or) the “ crying shell,” a name in which 
the sound seems to have been adopted as an echo 
of b yep I _ them in search of the shell, 
an y returned bringing me some living spec- 
imens of different shellse chiefly littorina | 
cerithium. In the evening, when the moon had 
risen, I took a boat and accompanied the fisher- 
men to the spot. We rowed about two handred 
yards northeast of the jetty by the fort gate; 
there was not a breath of wind nor a ripple, ex- 
cept that caused by the dip of our oars; and on 
coming to the point mentioned, I distinctly 
heard the sounds in question. They came up 
from the water like the gentle thrills of a musica) 
chord, or the faint vibrations of a wine-glass 
when its rim is rubbed by a wet finger. It was 
not one sustained note, but a multitude of tiny 
sounds, each clear and distinct in itself; the 
sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass. 
On applying the ear to the wood-work of the 
boat, the vibration was greatly increased in vol- 
ume by conduction. The sounds varied consid- 
erably at different points, as we moved across the 
lake, as if the number of the animals from which 
they proceeded was greatest in particular spots ; 
and occasionally we rowed out of hearing of them 
altogether, until on returning to the original lo- 
cality the sounds were at once renewed.—Ten- 
nent’s “ Ceylon,” 

GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH. 

That this proverb alludes to the bush which 
was usually hung out at vintners’ doors, is well 
known ; but it is not so well known that the bash 
should be ivy, according to classic propriety, that 
plant being sacred to Bacchus ; and our old writ- 
ers specially name the ivy bush ; whereas at pub- 
lic houses and beer-shops they hang out a branch 
of elm, hazel, or any other inappropriate tree. 
—Timbs’s Things not Generally Known. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 
PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to every family in the United 
States, that for ONE DOLLAR, sent to our address, 
a first class, elegantly illustrated, and entirely origina 
Magazine, may be had for a whole year. It is beauti- 
futly prioted on clear white paper, with new type, and 
each number contains over one hundred pages of reading 
matter and illustrations, making twelve hundred a 
year. or two large volumes for ONE DOLLAR. 
eighteen cents a year. By far the publication 
in the world! 


DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


(G™ There are one hundred pages of reading 
in each number of “‘ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

1O> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed fllus- 
trations are given in each ber of the Magazi 

(O~ Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family ciréle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what iv purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 

I~ Devoted to news, tales, 8, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 

(O> Each number contains original from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

{> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 116,000 ome 

(G> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the ne for one year. 

> Six my of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 

Now is the time to subscribe, as volume eleven is just 
about to commence. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mase. 
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THE BANISHED WIFE. 


|ConcLUDED.| 


Lucia recovered, and, after. two months’ ab- 
sence from her table, resumed at last her long 
vacant seat at her own board, where, for the first 
time, a stranger was domesticated. What was 
my astonishment when, on her appearance, I be- 
held the face of Leonard wildly agitated! A 
half-formed expression died on his lips—his 
hands were clasped together—his whole appear- 
ance strange and distracted. She, on the con- 
trary, was calm and perfectly self-possessed ; ap- 
proaching him at once with a frank smile, she 
extended her hand. 

“Mr. Leonard,” she said, “we are old ac- 
quaintances, yet you appear not to recognize me. 
Do you not remember Lucia Raymond ?” 

The extended hand was mutely taken. We 
seated ourselves; and gradually a degree of 
composure stole over Leonard, and he was 
enabled to speak some commonplace words of 
congratulation on her recovery, and pleasure at 
the unexpected meeting. 

“ Unexpected, arent !” I thought, to him at 
least. She is prepared—this accounts for her 
calmness. That long, wild stare—that death-like 
swoon—that fearful illness—the scene in the li- 
brary and its consequences—were all accounted 
for now; and had the lightning blasted me I 
could not have felt more stricken, more power- 
less than during this rapid summary of feeling 
and thought, all tending to one fatal conclusion 
—she loved me not—she had deceived me—she 
loved another ! 

How that meal passed over I scarcely know ; 
how I retained my seat, my faculties, could still 
smile, talk, offer the viands before me, are mat- 
ters of mystery tome. One sensation I remem- 
ber—my voice sounded to me when I spoke like 
that of another person; and the words I used, 
from habit, strange, as though another mind had 
combined them. I felt likeone in a dream ; and 
several times the idea that all around me was 
shadowy suggested itself to me—so that I 
clenched the glass before me to realize its solid- 
ity. This feeling has at intervals returhed to me 
ever since, like a terrible incubus; nor do I be- 
lieve that I have ever been since that day the 
man I was before. 

My conduct during the ensuing months, cer- 
tainly to impartial retrospection, does, in some 
measure, seem to partake of mania. Miserable 
weeks and months dragged on. I became ab- 
sent, inattentive to business, engrossed in one 
fearful and increasing thought. In secrecy, in 
silence, the dwarf suspicion became a giant; and 
I distorted every word and look of Lucia’s into 
confirmation of what I still dreaded to believe. 
Yet it was difficult, even for mental obliquity 
like mine, to see any error in her pure and per- 
fect ways. Still the same gentle, self-sacrificing, 
considerate being, she manifested towards me all 
her former devotion and forbearance; and her 
manner with Leonard was simple, unembarrassed, 
matronly, all that it should have been. 

In him it is true I still traced a restraint, a ner- 
vous agitation in his intercourse with her, which 
I was not wrong in attributing to his powerful in- 
terest. It was my duty then to have replaced him 
in his office, and to have saved Lucia the painfal 
trial she was destined to encounter. There was 
something of insanity in the malignant pleasure 
with which I gloated on every new evidence of 

suppressed feeling on his part, and looked for- 
ward to the crisis of her fate and mine. During 
yhis time of anxiety and probation—during 
which no whisper of the cause of my anguish 
escaped my lips—my temper vented its whole 
fearful strength on the enduring and noble being 
I called my wife. Could she have disarmed my 
suspicion, and luiled it by a frank avowal of the 
past—could I have driven her to utter humil- 
iation and despair—could I have wrung harsh 
upbraiding from her lips, or gushing tears from 
her eyes, the tempest would have burst at once 
that I nurtured in my heart, and a reaction would 
have occurred of all my better feélings. I should 
have entreated her pardon, and wooed her once 
more to my distracted bosom, and we might 
again have been happy! 

But I wished to make her suffer as I suffered, 
and felt that until all my pain was hers, we could 
not stand on equal ground. I scarcely recog- 
nized myself in the meanness, the violence of 
my proceedings. I took from her side her favor- 
ite servants, and replaced them with minions of 
my own, instructed to watch every look and 
deed, and it surely must have been something in 


lege against her! When she remonstrated with 
me most gently on the injustice of this proceed- 
ing, I coarsely reminded her that the time had 
been when her own hands bad served her, and 
told her that, if discontented with the domestics 
of my choice, they might do so again. Even to 
this barsh taunt there was only the gentle reply : 
** You do well to remind me perhaps of past tri- 
als; yet, Charles, you are changed, or such 
words could never pass your lips.” Then, with 
asad and sorrowful face, she turned away, and 
sought her chamber. 

It was my pleasure to manifest my ill-humor 
towards her before Leonard. I secretly enjoyed 
his flushing cheek, his trembling hand, his flash- 
ing eye, at such times. I was in hopes thus to 
arouse his feelings until they burst from his lips ; 
but for her sake he endured a state of things little 
less than torture to him. 

“TI must leave you, Mr. Herbert,” he said to 
me one day, abruptly. ‘I wish, however, to ar- 
range the papers in the case of Deans, before I 
go. Does it suit your convenience to look over 
them with me?” 

A bright thought flashed across my brain. “I 
am engaged to-day, Mr. Leonard,” I replied ; 
“but Mrs. Herbert transcribed all those papers, 
and knows them as thoroughly as I do. She 
will direct your labors.” 

On the following morning Lucia, with an un- 
feigned reluctance, undertook the task, in obe- 
dience to my command (for of such a nature was 
my request), and I withdrew, pleading an engage- 
ment in the city. I knew full well that the over- 
burdened heart of Leonard would that day relieve 
itself. I had guessed the moment of that out- 
burst of feeling almost with the accuracy with 
which the flower-fancier forebodes the opening of 
the night-blooming Ceres. The time came ; one 
of my minions informed me that trom her place 
of concealment she had heard my name mentioned. 
I had determined to listen privately—ay, Charles, 
so debased does the mind become that indulges 
its evil passions—to their conversation; but 
when I reached the door, I found I had reckoned 
falsely on my own unworthiness. J could not play 
the eaves-dropper, 80 I entered the open door, and 
stood with folded arms, where either could have 
seen me had not the subject of conversation 
wholly engrossed their attention. 

“ Mr. Leonard, you are wrong,” said Lucia; 
“your duties here are fixed, and you transgress 
those duties by making matters of this sort sub- 
jects of speculation. You do not understand 
Mr. Herbert, nor can I suffer you to speak thus 
of him.” 

“Our intimacy from childhood,” he said— 
“the stronger ties of our youth—my fervent in- 
terest in you still—these surely give me the priv- 
ilege of offering you my sympathy at least.” 

“Such sympathy is not needed in my case,” 
said Lucia. “It is strangely pertinacious in you 
to insist on believing me unhappy when I assure 
you of your error.” 

“I have seen you when you were happy, La- 
cia,” said he; “I behold you now, and it needs 
no more than the comparing of the past and 
present to convince mel am right. Seven years 
ago, you moved through your father’s house a 
creature all life and gaiety. It was thus I left 
you; and after a long interval of silence on your 
part, and utter ignorance on mine of any change 
in the fortunes of your family, I return to find 
you the slave of a wealthy tyrant—you who ever 
seemed to me the very embodiment of freedom 
and independence.” 

“ Again, Mr. Leonard, I entreat—I command 


you, to forbear,” said Lucia. “I am glad, at all 
events, to find you were not the time-server I had 
believed you.” 


“Did you indeed believe this of me?” he 
asked, with eagerness. “Were not my letters 
received ?” 

“ Never,” she replied. 

“ Can it be that Mr. Frazer, to whose'care after 
your father’s death I directed them, was false to 
his trast ?” 

“ Alas !” said Lucia, “ Mr. Frazer died shortly 
after my father, and with him expired our last 
hope of retrieving something from the wreck of 
the estate.” 


Lacia ?” 


I did, it was enough,” she replied. “In contrast 
to this strange negligence, the noble, the disin- 
terested conduct of Mr. Herbert shone with addi- 
tional lustre. And can I now, because a gloom 
has fallen over his mind and temper, justify my- 


her favor that even these could find nothing to al- 


self in listening to unkind words of him, my 


“And it was for this that you forsook me,. 


“ Surely! looking upon this silence in the light 


benefactor as well as my husband? No; darker 
and heavier stil] must the clouds be, more harsh, 
more unjustifiable far his conduct, before the ties 
of gratitude and affection that bind me to him 
can be broken.” 

Leonard leaned his head moodily on his 
hands, and spoke in a Jow, melancholy voice. 

“When I heard you had married Mr. Tem- 
ple,” he said, “a man of worth, and devotedly 
attached to you, I felt, bitter as was my own dis- 
appointment, that I could yet bear it for your 
happiness. I dreamed not of seeing you here 
when I became the amanuensis of Mr. Herbert ; 
nor can I yet understand how my informant, one 
who had lived in the village you dwelt in until 
within a few days of your marriage, could so 
mistake the name and position of your husband. 
I have continued here, contrary to my first inten- 
tion, on discovering you were the wife of Mr. 
Herbert, from a deep interest in and pity for 
your fate. I had hoped daily to see some bright- 
ness come out of the gloom that surrounds you 
—some change occur in the cruel harshness of 
him you call by the sacred name of husband, or 
else (I will not conceal it) that the storm might 
burst over you in my presence. Then I might 
at least have secured the poor satisfaction of de- 
fending you. But the nature of your misery ap- 
pears fixed—my presence cannot benefit you 
here, and I have witnessed long enough a state 
of things that I cannot amend, and which makes 
me wretched. It is more than I can bear to see 
you wither away beneath the frown of a despot. 
I am about to leave this house of sorrow and op- 
pression ; yet before I go, let me entreat you to 
call on me as a brother devoted to your service, 
whenever the dark hour of need arrives.” 

“Enough, Mr. Leonard,” said Lucia. “ Noth- 
ing but the associations of our early lives has in- 
duced me to listen thus long. Our task is ended 
—the papers are arranged. Now, farewell !”— 
she rose with a cold dignity—“ and receive as 
my last words the assurance that you are ut- 
terly mistaken in the position of my affairs. Mr. 
Herbert—” 

“Is before you,” I said, without moving from 
my position, and speaking in a voice of thunder. 

She started slightly, and Leonard rose to his 
feet with the glaring eye of one who thirsts to 
grapple with his enemy. 

But Lucia, turning upon me her pale, grave 
countenance, said: “I am almost glad to see 
you there, Mr. Herbert; and that you may labor 
under no misapprehension of this scene, sit down, 
and I will repeat to you every word that has 
been spoken. It is better too, perhaps, that I 
should inform you of the early ties between Mr. 
Leonard and myself, which I have hitherto 
deemed it unimportant to mention. The interest 
he still feels in my fate (though of a mistaken na- 
ture) may thus be satisfactorily explained to you.” 

“T desire no recapitulation of your words, Lu- 
cia—no explanation of the past,” I cried, in a 
voice hoarse with passion. “I know enough—I 
will hear no more. Go, insidious wretch!” I 
said, turning to Leonard; “leave my house im- 
mediately. Receive your miserable earnings, in- 
famous spy,” and I cast towards him a purse of 
gold, “ and let me see your face no more !” 

“I intend to leave this house of oppression,” 
he said, struggling fiercely to retain himself. 
“Your gold I will not receive to gloss your in- 
sults. But for these, no brave man need care. 
The oppressor of a woman is ever a coward. 
Farewell, poor injured lady,” he said, turning to 
Lucia. ‘May God bless and lend you strength 
to bear all. Again I repeat to you, when the 
dark hour comes—and come it must—call on me, 
Lucia Raymond, and I will leave everything to 
obey your summons. With my blood I will de- 
fend you from the injustice and violence of this 
unworthy man.” 

He advanced towards me firmly and calmly— 
he passed me where I stood rooted to the floor, 
in a miserable dream of self-contempt and 
despair. Heaven knows it was not cowardice, 
my son, that restrained my arm from striking 

down that bold man. There still remained a 
sentiment of justice and honor about me that 
taught me to look with admiration, even in that 
hour of passion, on the fearless advocate of in- 
nocence. The voice of truth stung me to the 
quick, and I stood confounded by my own 
conscience. 

It was not long before that spell passed away ; 
and left me again the victim of bitter feelings. 
Lucia calmly bound the papers already assorted, 
and laying them on the table, said : “‘ The papers 
are completed, Mr. Herbert ; you will find them 
all here ;” then turned, as if to withdraw. 


“remove. 


“ Stay!” I cried, “I have yet something to 
say to you, madam. Sit down again, I pray 
” 


She did so, and seating myself beside her, I 
said, in a sneering and bitter manner : 

“It gives me satisfaction to assure you that I 
have not been so thoroughly blinded as you have 
chosen to believe. The scene in the library was 
understood by me from the hour I witnessed Mr, 
Leonard’s agitation at your meeting.” 

“It is true; I was greatly agitated at behold. 
ing one whom I never expected to see again,” 
she said. ‘ Mr. Leonard was as one dead to me 
until that day, and old associations, for a mo- 
ment, asserted their power. But as for anything 
more—” 

“Ungrateful viper—be still!” I exclaimed. 
“ You have already said too much.” 

“I do not deserve this title,” she replied; “I 
reject it: it does not belong to me.” 

In speaking these words, her face assumed a 
stern haughtiness I had never seen it wear 
before. 

“Thad supposed your mood the result of ill 
health, pecuniary involvement, or dissatisfaction 
with men,” she continued. “Had I dreamed 
that it rested on a foundation like this, I would 
not have borne your crushing humor as I have 
done. Yet hear me. For your happiness—in 
spite of harshness, injustice, abuse—I am willing 
still to explain every detail, every circumstance 
of my intercourse with Mr. Leonard from first to 
last; to lay bare every feeling of my soul. I 
offer this explanation frankly. If rejected now, 
tortures shall never wring another word on the 
subject from my lips.” 

What demon impelled my answer? “I will 
not hear your explanation,” I said. “I have 
drawn my own conclusions; these you cannot 
Besides, what guarantee have I that 
you would speak the truth ?” 

She turned upon me her large dilating eyes, 
then glided away from my presence like a dream. 
I heard long afterwards, that on seeking her 
chamber she had an hemorrhage of the lungs: 
the first symptoms of the disease that, years af- 


terwards, destroyed her. I lay all night revoly- . 


ing schemes of revenge—torture. Nor was it 
easy for me to find any new mode of inflicting 
these on that much-enduring being. At last a 
project entered my brain that seemed to combine 
every necessary qualification for giving pain. 

Lucia had taken an unusual dislike to an ad- 
venturing Frenchwoman, who had trequently 
called on her in consequence of a letter of dubi- 
ous recommendation, which her importunity bad 
wrung from some distant acquaintance. She de- 
sired to become domesticated in some wealthy 
family as governess, her only qualifications being 
the voluble language of her native land. This 
woman I introduced into my household as house- 
keeper and instructress of my son, then three 
years old, whose education I pretended I wished 
to commence and continuein French. Madame 
La Maude was in truth as odious to me as to my 
wife ; yet, as a humiliation to Lucia, I tolerated, 
and even affected to admire her; placing in her 
hands the keys and superintendence of the ser- 
vants, on the pretence that Lucia was delicate, 
and encouraging the boy in every way to attach 
himself to her. 

All this was borne by Lucia with that calm 
and frozen mien, which I desired to torture into 
humility and sorrow. All I desired was to pros- 
trate her pride, and then to grovel in the very 
dust before her feet. Never had she appeared to 
me so noble, so beautiful, as during the stay of 
that odious woman beneath our root. Never had 
I so cursed my own behaviour ; yet, in very mad- 
ness, I persevered. 

One day I entered the room with Madame La 
Mande. I had joined her at the door to impress 
Lucia with the idea that I had been walking with 
her (for she wore her bonnet) ; though, in truth, 
I would not be seen walking with her through 
the streets. I found the child seated on his 
mother’s knee. She had been weeping. I called 
the ehild to me; he refused to come. 

“Go then to Madame La Maude,” I said, see- 
ing that Lucia did not send him to me, as I 
thonght she would have done; “ she will teach 
you obedience at least.” 

“Come to your mama La Mande,” said the 
French woman, in her soft, insidious way. “ Am 
I not your own mama La Mande ?” 

I saw Lucia shake from head to foot. ‘“ That 
title, madam,” she said, with choking emotion, 
“T beg you will not yet adopt. Itis one the Al- 
mighty conferred on me, nor until recalled by 
him will I yield it to any one. My child is well 
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with me—TI request that you will not interfere 


_ with him.” 


There had been a great deal of impertinence 
in the manner of this woman to Lucia before, for 
which I would gladly have throttled her had she 
not been a mere scourge in my hand. But I 
only laughed when the half-bred French woman 
turned on her heel, with a contemptuous courtesy 
to Lucia, and a shrug of her shoulders to me, 
and left the apartment. 

“This woman must leave your house to-mor- 
row, Mr. Herbert,” said Lucia, rising and gazing 
steadfastly on me, “or I shall leave it myself, 
and forever. My resolution is taken. I cannot 
submit to insult like this.” 

That evening madam was dismissed. 

Revolving the course I had taken in my mind 
during that sleepless night, I came to the conclu- 
sion that, in sending her away I had yielded too 
promptly and too far; and had thus given Lucia 
a great advantage over me. I determined to re- 
trieve this step by one of almost unparalleled cru- 
elty. As soon as our boy left his mother’s room 
in the morning, he ran, as was his custom, to my 
chamber and embraced me, Calling my con- 
fidential servant, I desired him to convey the 
child to my country-seat, and keep him there 
until I sent for him, without mentioning to any 
one the place of his destination. 

Lucia did not appear at the breakfast table ; 
but on hearing that Madame La Maude was 
gone, she presided at dinner as usual. As soon 
as I entered the room she said: “ On inquiring 
for Charles directly after breakfast, I was told 
that you had sent him away with William. He 
has not yet returned. Iam anxious about him. 
Pray tell me where you sent him ?” 

“He has gone to live with Madame La 
Maude,” I replied,” in an indifferent tone. 

“What you say cannot be true!” she said, 
bending upon me a gaze that haunts mp yet. It 
was go earnest, so wild, so amazed. Her eyes 
looked indeed like sparkling ice, such was the 
cold brilliancy of their gleam. 

“T have done everything for the best,” I re- 
plied, concealing the emotion she inspired me 
with. “It is not fitting that he should grow up 
in this atmosphere of strife and indifference. 
Besides, I want him taught obedience. As you 
insisted on dismissing his governess, I thought it 
best that he should go too.” 

She groaned; she leaned back in her chair. 
The untasted food was put aside, and rising 
abruptly, she withdrew. My first impulse was 
to follow her—but I dared not. Ringing the 
bell, I desired a servant to go instantly on my 
swiftest horse for William and the child. He de- 
parted immediately. I now believed what I had 
never done before—that man may offend his 
Maker beyond redemption ; for even in the sight 
of one of my fellow-beings I felt it was almost 
too late to cry for mercy. 

“ Angel, canst thou forgive?” I wildly cried, 
as wringing my hands, I paced the apartment to 
and fro. ‘ O, merciful Father !—if the pleading 
of our child avails not, I am lost indeed !” 

And she—how had she offended met Had 
she in any way violated her duty as a wife, a 
mother? What right had I to question the feel- 
ings and ties of her maidenhood? Pure as she 
ever was—pure as the snows of heaven, I well 
believed. Shame, deep shame, gnawed my very 
vitals, and so passed two wretched hours, for I 
dared not seek her presence without my innocent 
mediator. He came—our boy came, and taking 
his little hand, I led him to the apartment of his 
mother. I knocked—no answer was returned. 
Again—again I knocked rapidly, loadly—all was 
silence! A fearful, suffocating dread possessed 
me. I flung open the door and entered. She 
was not there! A lamp burned on her toilet, 
lighting the costly pile of jewels heaped around 
it. They had evidently been placed there to at- 
tract attention to the folded scrap of paper lying 
on them. These words were written there : 


“Bring our boy home. I will not be the in- 
hocent cause of exile from his father’s roof. 
Take him from the polluted hands of Madame 
La Maude, and be to him guardian, instructor, 
mother—all. After what has passed, you and I 
ean meet no more. Farewell. ucra.” 


I stood for a while like one stunned—at length, 
snatching my hat, I rushed from the house. I 
xplored the town ; I went to every hotel, every 
station, and every quay, to seek some clue to her 
disappearance. Indifferent about appearances, 
im my extreme anguish I asked every one I 
knew, “ Where, is my wife? Have you seen 
Lacia ?” 

I received no information of her fate, and now 


the horrible dread that had shot across my mind 
in the first instance, became almost confirmed. 
The thought that she had ended her own life took 
possession of me, and reduced me to despair. 

I returned home towards morning, and throw- 
ing myself wildly on the floor, I remained there, 
uttering hoarse cries of agony. You, Charles, 
tor it was you who were the innocent instrument 
of my punishment, lay beside me, rendering 
moan for moan. “ To-morrow,” I thought, “ the 
river will give up its dead, and I shall see her 
again! O, what a change will be written on 
that beautiful face when the shore receives it from 
the bosom of the welers!” A long and singular 
lethargy succeeded these exhausting paroxysms. 
I slept, as under the effect of opium, twelve 
hours without stirring. When I awoke, several 
friends were sitting around my bed. 

“Where is Leonard?” I cried. “He perhaps 
can tell me something of her fate.” 

“He sailed for Europe yesterday,” replied 
one, after they had interchanged glances. “A 
codicil to his uncle’s will has been found, which 
bequeathed to him a small independence. On 
receiving this he took ship for Naples.” 

Leaping wildly from the bed, I seized my in- 
formant by the throat. “ You lie, I cried—con- 
fess that you lie, or I will destroy you—say that 
she did not go with Leonard.” 

“He is mad,” said Doctor Clarkson, disen- 
gaging his friend with difficulty from my hold— 
and it was some time before I could persuade 
them that I spoke and acted upon a momentary 
delusion, continued from my sleep. 

But the hint I had dropped circulated rapidly 
through the town, and became the current belief 
of a majority of the inhabitants. It was indeed 
my own for the space of a few hours, when with 
anguish for having entertained it, I surrendered 
all suspicion of the kind. On investigation, I 
found the ship Valiant, in which Leonard took 
passage, sailed at noon, and many friends attest- 
ed that he went in her. It was after three when 
Lucia left her table; nor was this all, the old and 
faithful servant of Mrs. Raymond, who resided 
in the town, supported by Lucia, came to me on 
hearing of my distress, and informed me, that at 
six o’clock on the evening of her disappearance, 
Lucia sought her dwelling, and desired her to ac- 
company her in a boat down the river to a small 
pier, where she went on shore, and, bidding her 
farewell, she disappeared. “I think I saw Miss 
Lucia by torchlight going on a steamboat,” she 
said ; “I am sure, master, I saw her sweet face 
in the red light, all tearfal—mercy save us, what 
has happened ?” 

In my‘utter humiliation I could but groan and 
lie motionless ; nor was any other clue than that 
given by this humble woman afforded me as to 
her mysterious absence, during many long years. 
In this time my investigation was most patient, 
most continuous, and conducted personally with- 
out regard to business, convenience, or health. 
You were the companion of all my wanderings, 
and once during their continuance beheld your 
mother ! 

In a town where we sojourned for a few days, 
a lady entered the parlor in which you were play- 
ing with your nurse, and, catching you in her 
arms, bore you to her own apartment. There 
she held you to her bosom for two long hours, 
weeping almost continually, blessing you, and 
gazing on your face with passionate tenderness. 
All this I heard when I returned ; she was then 
gone, she had sailed for New Orleans, I was told, 
but the folded paper she left behind revealed her 
identity. 

“ M for 

These tear-blotted words were written in large 
characters, suitable for a child’s perusal; she 
had inclosed them in a gold locket, which I recog- 
nized as one that had contained her mother’s 
miniature ; this she hung around your neck, 
making you promise to wear it for her sake. 

In answer to my eager inquiries, I learned that 
she was not alone. An old and stately lady, and 
a family of children were her companions, and 
judging from the retinue of servants and car- 
riages, these must have been persons of consid- 
eration, I sailed for New Orleans on the same 
evening, with the most sanguine expectations of 
finding her at last; but days spent in active 
search and inquiry ended as all others so passed 
had done, in blank disappointment. I could 
hear nothing of her or of any one bearing her 
name and appearance, and, heart-sick and disap- 
pointed, was forced to relinquish my fruitless ef- 
forts to trace her steps. 

This was in the autumn; my health gradually 


declined in the ensuing winter, during which I 
resided at Charleston, and when summer came 
again, I was warned that an active course of 
treatment could alone save my life. By the ad- 
vice of my physician, I went to the White Sul- 


| phur Springs of Virginia, and as you were now 


progressing rapidly at school, and in vigorous 
health, I thought it best to leave you behind. I 
was recalled in a month by the information that 
you were dead—O, very grievously did this 
stroke fall on me, and when I reached home, al- 
most as fearful in its effects was my incredulous 
joy on meeting you at the threshold of the dwell 

ing. A strange trance had fallen over you, suc- 
ceeding a short and violent attack of fever; you 
had lain two days in breathless torpor, apparent- 
ly quite dead. A notice of the sad event had 
been inserted in the papers, circulating the 
mournful intelligence, and a letter was promptly 
despatched to me. Suddenly, as they were about 
to close the coffin, you gave signs of life. The 
horror of the moment had broken the spell that 
chained vitality, and you revived. The report 
of your death reached the remote residence of 
your mother ; the refutation she never saw, and 
in consequence of this error, I received the first 
communication from her that had reached me 
since she left my roof. Its contents only served 
to render my misery more profound, and life 
more blank than before. 

It was early in the winter that a servant ap- 
prised me of the presence of a stranger in my 
parlor, on urgent business. On entering the 
apartment, he introduced himself to me as Mr. 
Talbot, a solicitor from Louisiana. I had heard 
of him before, and knew well his character for 
rectitude and ability. He seemed very much em- 
barrassed, and at last, summoning resolution, 
placed the letter he held, in my hand, adding : 
‘My business here is a painful one, and the 
sooner we close it the better.” 

I read, with irrepressible emotion, this letter 
from Lucia : 

“ Mr. Hersert,—Threc months have elapsed 
since the sad tidings of my son’s death reached 
me. I have since then been bowed to dust, too 
heavily to attend to the most ordinary duties. 
But God has strengthened me again to raise my 
head from the , to feel and act. I had lived 
in a sweet and beautiful dream of winning my 
child’s affections, of claiming his ion, 
when he should be of an age to hear the voice of 
truth. I had not intended to give up my child 
forever, though, to continue near him, I was not 
willing to be your slave. I could not have hoped 
to win his respect, confidence, love, situated as I 
was, and as you deemed me unworthy to be the 

ide of the child God had given me, I felt that 

could not serve him better than to withdraw. 
But the hope of re-union has hitherto led me 
cheerfully along through the dull monotony ot 
my life, and nerved me to the performance of 
my ‘arduous duties. That hope is over, and I 
awake to the crushing reality of my fate—I am 
alons. As long ashe lived I was content to hide 
myself in the shadows, to avoid your persecu- 
tion, content to bear your name it was 
also his. But now my fetters gall me, and I ask 
to have them removed. In my sorrow, my sick- 
ness of mind and body, I dread the possibility 
of your —— veiled under the title of just 
claims. 1 ask of you, in atonement for all you 
have mg me of—home, happiness, child, 
friends, fame (for even this have you wrenched 
from me)—the only gift { would accept from 
your hands, the restitution of my father’s name 
and my freedom. My love for you was tender, 
deep and reverential. My bepesnens was for a 
time too perfect. I mention these things that I 
may contrast them with my present feelings. I 
do not hate you, Mr. Herbert; my creed forbids 
such a treatment, but I regard you with a cold 
and fixed aversion, that nothing can remove. 
You have dealt hardly by me, have blighted all 
the years of my youth, and banished me from 


my idol ; these things 1 solemn! ive, in 
of this act of Mr. 
Talbot is authorized to confer with you on the 
subject of a divorce.” 


The letter fell from my hands, and I stood for 
awhile in speechless sorrow. Charles, until that 
moment I had almost unconsciously cherished an 
insane hope that we might again be reconciled, 
and that years of devotion and penitence on my 
part might atone for the past. The cold scorn 
of her words admitted of no misunderstanding; 
I felt that the decree was irrevocable, that she 
was lost to me forever. I turned to Mr. Talbot. 

“Go,” I said, “do whatever she requires. 
The court will readily grant her plea of cruelty 
as just, urged without oppositionfrom me. Say 
to her, that the freedom she so ardently desires 
is hers, together with one third of my estate. 
Bat for our son, it should be half.” 

** Your son, does he yet live ?” he asked, with 
unfeigned surprise. 

“He lives,” I replied; “yet let not this 
knowledge affect your proceedings in any way. 
Under any circumstances she will be happier as 


the mistress of her own fate; and her son—tell 
her he shall be all to her she hopes and wishes in 
a few years. As soon as his education is com- 
plete, his life shall be devoted to her service. 
Speak also of these,” I said, lifting my hand to 
my whitened hairs. “Tell her she is avenged.” 

I could not say more; tears choked my utter- 
ance, Mr. Talbot departed, pressing my hand, 
ere he did so, in token of sympathy. After the 
divorce was concluded, and all papers signed 
and sealed, in answer to my earnest inquiry, he 
revealed to me the retirement of Lucia. She 
had tanght as an humble governess, in the family 
of Mrs. Le Compte, an old friend of her father’s, 
during the six years of our separation. She had 
withdrawn even from the limited society of the 
neighborhood (the plantation was situated in an 
obscure portion of Louisiana), and assuming the 
name of Raymond, preserved the secret of her 
identity from all save Madame Le Compte. 
Through the connections of this lady, frequent 
information had been conveyed to her of the 
welfare of her son; but these relatives having re- 
cently moved from this place to some other part 
of the United States, she had been left in igno- 
rance of his fate for more than a year, when the 
news of his death reached her. As I have said, 
she had not heard the refutation of this report at 
the time Mr. Talbot left her, and owing to cir- 
cumstances which I shall mention presently, it 
did not reach her ear for a long time after. 

On his journey home the excellent man she 
had entrusted with her affairs perished miserably 
on the steamboat Clarence, which was destroyed 
by fire between Natchez and New Orleans. His 
effects of course were destroyed, and among 
these letters containing the offer of fortune I 
have mentioned, which, from the first, Mr. Tal- 
bot had assured me would be rejected, and the 
information that her son lived. Yet more—the 
bitter and fervent outpourings of my penitent 
and contrite heart. 

I left for Europe a few days after the depar- 
ture of the lawyer ; nor did I know until my re- 
turn, five years later, of his dreadful fate, and 
naturally conceived it only a greater evidence of 
contempt and aversion on the part of your moth- 
er thfit my letters were unnoticed. The divorce 
being a public and recorded document, she, of 
course, was made acquainted with it through an 
official notice forwarded to her in due form. 

It was in packing my library previously to 
leaving Charleston that I found, on an obscure 
shelf, the MS. diary I have before spoken of. 
Had I opened the leaves of a violet, to gaze upon 
the nestling flower, I could have found nothing 
more sweet, more pure, than this record of her 
maiden feelings. This much I gathered from its 
pages. She had engaged herself during her 
father’s life, at the early age of fifteen, to Eus- 
tace Leonard, a man of good family and educa- 
tion, but poor, and commencing life as a strug- 
gling artist. Mr. Raymond had not disapproved 
of their ultimate union, but deemed it best, as 
did Leonard himself, that he should accept the 
offer of a wealthy uncle to accompany him to 
Europe, and perfect himself in his art. His stay 
there was prolonged by the failing health of this 
relative, whom he was unwilling to leave in a 
land of strangers. After the death of Mr. Ray- 
mond, when adversity g&thered over the abode 
of the widow and the orphan, and they were 
forced to go into a strange place in search of 
bread, he ceased to write, or appeared to cease, 
though, in reality (as it has been seen), he was 
not aware of their change of fortune or abode, 
and continued to address letters to the care of 
one long dead. The gradual and bitter alien- 
ation of Lucia’s heart from her early lover, was 
traced in these pages in all its phases. She pic- 
tured him as rich, happy, successful, and con- 
trasting her desolate situation with his own, she 
accused him of perfidy, time-serving, and ingrat- 
itude. In opposition to this, I found my charac- 
ter drawn in characters of light. Her deep in- 
cessant yearnings to see me during her mother’s 
illness, her respect, her affection for, her con- 
fidence in me, were all portrayed in colors that 
only served to increase my anguish. The diary 
ceased with our marriage. Charles, that folume 
must lie with me in the tomb. You went with 
me to Europe. We wandered over that wondrous 
region aimless, objectless—impelled by a restless, 
goading spirit, which found no relief from change 
—nothing new in novelty itself. In the Floren- 
tine Gallery I passed Leonard. 

“ There is a distinguished artist,” said a com- 
panion to me. “Do you not know him? He 
has obtained a celebrity even in this land of 
painters. He returns to America in a few days, 
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laden with laurels. His picture of the Death of 
Clitus has been purchased at an enormous price 
by Cardinal Marcini.” 

A year later, on my return to France, I took 
up an American paper, and read an account of 
the marriage of Eustace Leonard, Esq., to Lu- 
cia, daughter of the late Mr. Raymond, at the 
residence of Madame Le Compte, Louisiana. 

T led you forth, my boy, that evening through 
the streets of Paris, in compliance with your 
eager entreaty; fora grand illumination made 
the city glorious, and the people were passing 
through its boulevards and gardens, in honor of 
some great national occasion! What mockery 
to me was all that glare and confusion! I felt 
as if a dream encompassed me and the memory 
of that evening—that city—yet returns with a 
strange horror to my brain. But you knew 
nothing of my despair, nor can you ever imagine 
half the desolation, the suffering of my soul. 
Charles, believe me, when I tell you hers was the 
only face of woman I ever thought beautiful. 
Indeed, I never perused any other long enough 
to know its features or judge its expression. 
The garments that she wore—the very fashion of 
her hair, had something of sacredness in my 
sight; and the touch of her slender and most 
beautiful hands, which often soothed me in pain, 
and ministered to me at all seasons, seems still 
to linger on my forehead when I awake from 
sleep ; and at such times starting in agony from 
dreams of her and my lost happiness, I cannot 
realize that she lies cold in the grave, a part of 
the sod of the valley, or that years, long years of 
coldness and of sorrow, have passed since those 
fond hands rested on my brow. Let me proceed. 


After a lapse of years I returned to the United 
States, leaving you in Gottingen to complete 
your education. I fixed my residence in New 
York ; the associations connected with Charleston 
were of too bitter a nature to permit me to re- 
turn there. I found, in a few weeks, that the 
studio of Leonard was in the same city, and that 
fate had thrown me at last in the vicinity of 
Lucia. Charles, it was natural to suppose that I 
should have fled the place; and suck, indeed, 
was my first intention on learning that your 
mother dwelt so near me; but something seemed 
to chain me to the spot—a weak, a wild desire to 
breathe the same air she breathed—to tread the 
same earth she trod—withheld me from departing. 

I seldom saw Leonard, and when we met it 
was to hurry past each other without speaking. 
In that great city it is easy for men to avoid each 
other, especially when their walks of life are dif- 
ferent. The residence of Leonard was in Brook- 
lyn. An insatiable and burning desire to stand 
beneath its walls, to behold its inhabitants in 
their domestic relations, took possession of my 
heart. Such a feeling as might possess a lost 
and sorrowful spirit to gaze upon the happy and 
beloved in heaven, though irrevocably separated 
by an impassable gulf. It was a dark and sultry 
summer evening when, taking a boat, I crossed 
the river, and found, without difficulty, the res- 
idence of Leonard. The artist’s home was low- 
ly, and without pretensions ; but its white walls 
rose amid gardens of uncommon beauty; and 
its situation, retired and lofty, was one of pecu- 
liar loveliness. I entered the garden gate and 
stood beneath the Windows of an apartment, 
which reached the ground, and through the half- 


closed shutters of which I could discern, by the 
mild radiance of a lamp, the scene within. It 


was the family sitting-room. Seated on a low 
chair, while an infant slumbered on her knees— 


and the serious gaze of her upturned face was 
riveted on that of her husband—I beheld Lucia ! 
Leonard was reading aloud a new poem, and, as 
in other days, her changing cheeks proclaimed 
her deep attention and emotion. A child of 
three years old lay on the sofa, in deep 
slumber. Young Edward’s face was turned di- 
rectly towards me, and, as I have elsewhere told 
you, his lineaments were hers. 

It was not without the deepest emotion I be- 
held this scene. I clung to a tree for support as 
I gazed on the Eden I had lost—with no bitter- 
ness of feeling ; for remorse, shame and sorrow 
had Sbliterated all hate and envy. When the pe- 
rusal of the poem was over, I turned away—and 
not without blessings on the head of him who 
had restored the happiness of that benighted 
heart. It was not for me to listen to the private 
communing of the married pair ; I only came to 
gaze; and gaze I did, long and insatiably. Then, 
turning away, I plunged into the outer darkness ; 
yet there was comfort in that visit. She was re- 
deemed from misery. 

Again I beheld her. I stood in New York, at 


the door of a spacious hotel surrounded by 
friends, who listened earnestly to me. When 
she passed, leading her little son by the hand, 
my words died on my lips. Cold dew arose to 
my forehead, and I gazed upon her so fixedly, 
that the attention of others was attracted towards 
her. And much they wondered at my deep and 
too evident emotion, though her mien, her beau- 
ty, her very dress, and the loveliness of the boy 
she led, were all made themes of admiration by 
them. They knew it could not be a feeling like 
their own that agitated me, even to faintness. 
But not one among the crowd knew the history 
of my misery, and I left them, with some faint 
apology about the overpowering heat of the 
weather, to form their own conjectures. 

Isaw heragain. She lay in a deep and pla- 
cid slumber; her hands folded on her breast— 
those hands, whose slender and delicate propor- 
tions I have elsewhere mentioned; and she was 
paler than marble, and even more icy cold. No 
change then of the ever-varying cheek, so dis- 
tinctive once of beauty ; but a sweet and serene 
smile seemed to linger over her features, and the 
dark braids of hair lay in heavy and slumberous 
masses on her brow. The room in which she re- 
posed was dim and odorous with flowers. I had 
penetrated into that sanctuary uninvited, unwel- 
comed, unnoticed—to behold her once more ere 
the coffin lid was closed over all that remained 
of the noblest, the loveliest, the most deeply in- 
jured of beings. 

But I have anticipated here in recording this 
last interview, if such might be called the meet- 
ing of the repentant living and the unconscious 
dead. A letter, in the handwriting of Leonard, 
reached me nearly two months before. It stated : 


“Thad thought never to address you more, 
but at the request of one you once loved, yet 
deeply injured, I take a step —— and repug- 
nant to my feelings. Lucia has heard that her 
son lives—that he is in Germany, pursuing his 
education. Since this ramor—at first discredited 
by us—became certainty, she has known no rest, 
no peace. She is ill. Consumption has fastened 
its fangs upon her; and the fearful knowledge 
has burst upon me at last that she is doomed. 
Consumed by fever, exhausted by disease, she is 

by one idea, one yearning desire alone 
—that of beholding, of clasping her son in her 
arms. Her situation is rendered more dangerous 
from the constant agitation of her mind on this 
subject. She entertains an idea that you will 
not permit him to see her—that your design is to 
separate them eternally. For the honor of man- 
kind I trust it is not thus. If there remains one 
spark of generosity in your bosom you will not 
refuse the prayer of, I fear, a dying mother. Re- 
call your son, I entreat you, Mr. Herbert; and 
let me convey to her the comforting intelligence 
that you have done so. She never sleeps with- 
out murmuring his name. By the advice of phy- 
sicians, as well as her own earnest entreaties, I 
address you on this subject.” 

I did not hesitate for a moment to recall you, 
and to write an earnest and sympathizing letter 
to Leonard. Charles, you arrived just one week 
too late. The infant Lucia lay in her mother’ 
grave, cradled in death on the breast that gave 
her life. In less than a year (during which he 
had thrown aside every employment, and per- 
mitted his affairs to become inextricably in- 


volved), Leonard died—of despair, I well believe 
—leaving his son utterly destitute, on the charity 
of a cold and merciless world. 

Most thankfully did I embrace the opportunity 
now afforded me to aid the child of Lucia. 


Through a faithful agent I have caused her son 


to receive every advantage of education, every 
indulgence proper to his age and happiness. Nor 
was it a part of my plan that he should know 
aught of the source of the benefits he received, 
lest, in maturer years, he might curse the hand 
that aided him. I have watched him from a dis- 
tance, and perceived with joy that he is anima- 
ted by his mother’s noble spirit ; that he is proud 
and industrious, upright and intelligent. 

Charles, never forget that Edward Leonard is 
your brother—the son of your much injared 
mother. Finish the partial atonement I have 
begun. Watch over him—treat him with care 
and affection, and when the proper time arrives 
(and this I leave to your own judgment) make 
known to him your relationship. 

I need not say to you, use your abundant for- 
tune liberally in his behalf, but not until he has 
been thrown sufficiently on his own resources to 
prove his worth and ability. May you, my son, 
be preserved from the errors of your father ! 


Tae Weppixne Tovur.—Perhaps, after all, 
there is some sense in wedding tours. At first, the 
attention is drawn away ‘from each other by the 
change of scene, and afterwards by the duties of 
life. It lets them down easily. It is a dissolvin 


view that imperceptibly discloses a stern reality 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
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BY SYBIL PARK. 


Now the hands are folded up, 
That gathered golden sheaves, 

When the morning sunlight shone 
On the dewy leaves. 

In the pleasant harvest time, 
When the fields were brown, 

And the earth was bright and warm, 
Then we laid thee down. 

Noble brother, life is won, 

All thy summer's toil is done. 


We are waiting for thee yet— 
Waiting all in vain; 

And our tears are dropping fast, 
Like the summer rain. 

Often, when the twilight comes, 
When our hearts are still, 

Do we hear thy well-known step 
Echo on the sill, 

And we fondly call thy name, 

Deeming thou art come again. 


Rest thee, sleeper, calmly rest, 
Where the green boughs wave, 

And the holy stare will keep 
Vigils o'er thy grave. 

Never more shall thought of care 
Dim that quiet brow— 

Never more shall grief or sin 
Break thy slumber now. 

Sleep, our brother, softly sleep, 

Where the pearly night-dews weep. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MY COUSIN MADELINE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


I was sitting in my cousin’s boudoir one win- 
ter afternoon, enjoying the comfort of her bright 
Leigh fire, and admiring the taste with which she 
had fitted up the small but pretty room, to which 
she admitted none but her most intimate friends. 
I, being a cousin, was of course a privileged 
character, and made my entree whenever I pleased. 
On that afternoon my mind was not in the calm- 
est mood imaginable. I had just been subject to 
the most heartless treatment, from one of the most 
finished coquettes in our set. Ihad been warned 
again and again to avoid Blanche Forrest and her 
treacherous arts; but, to use a well-worn simile, 
I fluttered round her as doth a moth round a 
candle, and experienced the same disastrous end. 

It was on this afternoon, therefore, that I 
brought my scorched wings and bleeding heart, 
to extort from my cousin Madeline the sympathy 
and healing which she had already extended to 
me when groaning under the weight of five suc- 
cessive and similar troubles. Yes, no less than 
five times had the coquettes of Tanglewood lac- 
erated my poor heart by their selfish cruelty ; 
and each time had I come to show my wounds to 
Madeline, and ask from her the measureless sym- 
pathy which sho alone could give me. 

I would as soon think of putting my head into 
a lion’s mouth as of asking the commiseration of 
my two sisters, Kate and Annie; but Madeline 
Conant was a being of another order from my 


volatile sisters—she was mild, equable and gen- 
tle, and had a tear for every sorrow. 

Madeline was not in, but the girl who admit- 
ted me said she would be at home in half an 
hour; and I preferred waiting for her. As I 


said, notwithstanding the sorrow I was experi- 


encing, I could not help admiring the evidences 
of my cousin’s taste which were scattered pro- 
tusely around. Books of the rarest binding, in 
carved book-cases, lined one entire side of the 
room ; birds, in gilded cages, were half-concealed 
by the forest of leaves and roses in which they 
were nestled. A few good pictures hung upon 
the walls, while the furniture had that indescrib- 
able fitness which only persons of rare taste can 
select and arrange. 

I sat down to my cousin’s polished writing- 
desk, and tried to give vent to my feelings in 
words of fire. Dash—dash—dash went my pen, 
as I threw off sentence after sentence of very 
wild, and I fancied of very unintelligible import ; 
at any rate, no mortal but myself could know 
the significance of my impassioned poetry. 

While I wrote Madeline entered. She looked 
over my shoulder and saw what I had written. 


She had heard the news while out, and it seems 
that she was prepared for my presence, and, of 
course, for my demand upon her sympathy. 

“ Cousin Philip,” said Madeline, “for shame ! 
Do not give way to thoughts like these—you fill 
me with affright. How wildly, recklessly, you 
write.” 


“ Well, Madeline, it is not in the nature of 


man to have suffered as I have, and not make an 
expression of it. All my life long, dear Made- 
line, I have been made miserable by those whom 
I love best. All the heart-aches, all the long, 
miserable hours that have fallen to my lot, all the 
anguish that has followed upon any error of my 
life, and all the reproaches that I have ever en- 
dured, have come, not from enemies, for those I 
have strength and courage to withstand, but from 
those I have loved; and now that my life is 
drawing on towards the sere and yellow leaf, 
there is more and deeper significance in these 
trials than when they came upon me in early 
youth.” I was running on thus wildly, when 
Madeline’s gentle voice stopped me. 

“ Well, Philip, why do you care for those who 
deceive you? Are they worth all the fire and 
passion that you have thrown off in these terri- 
ble lines ?—lines that make me shudder to think 
of your writing. Show them that, although they 
have power to make your mind miserable, yet 
that God also hath power to give you peace, 
Leave them to their own misery—it will surely 
come. No person ever yet sinned, Cousin Philip 
—and tampering with human hearts and affec- 
tions is sin—that did not have the punishment in 
their own conscience. It is not for you nor me 
to point out how much punishment this or that 
sin demands, or how much has been decreed for 
it. All who have ever sinned may know the sig- 
nificance and weight of punishment far better 
than any other can determine its strength or dura- 
tion. It was not Blanche Forrest that you loved, 
Philip; it was an ideal woman, which your own 
good heart set up for an idol, and you baptized it 
with her name.” 

“ Madeline !” I exclaimed, “ you never talked 
thus to me before. Who or what taught you all 
this? It sounds strangely enough to my ears, 
coming from you. Why, you are a mert child! 
and you talk of sin and punishment as if they 
were things that you had known and ex- 
perienced.” 

“Do not seek, Philip, to know the way in 
which I received my knowledge of good and 
evil. I shall not give you the particulars of my 
experience. It is enough that as far as I erred, 
it was voluntary, deliberate error ; as far as I was 
punished, it was—well, it may be lifelong. You 
call me a child, Philip, and yet I am but a few 
years younger than yourself. You have called 
me little Madeline so long, that I too am falling, 
as you say of yourself, into the sere and yellow 
leaf.” 

I assured her that I had not forgotten the 
many hours in which she had soothed me when 
sad, and rejoiced with me when happy ; and that 
I should not soon forget how even now her words 
had instilled a strange sort of inward peace into 
my soul. I made a movement as if to destroy 
my writing. 

“No, indeed, Philip,” said Madeline, “keep 
them, or let me keep them rather, and some day 
when Blanche Forrest is forgotten; when the 
angel of peace has breathed kindly upon your 
wounded soul ; when you have lost the memory 
of all these wild words here, then you shall write 


again, and compare what you write then with 
what you have written now.” And Madeline 
took the paper and locked it in a secret drawer 
of her desk. 

I would have given worlds to know in what 


my cousin Madeline’s error and punishment con- 


sisted—and I told her so, even after her prohibi- 

tion. She looked at me mournfully for a few 

minutes, without speaking ; at length she said : 
“I too have tampered with a heart that loved 


me ; I too loved him who kept that faithful heart 


for me alone. I recklessly threw it from me, be- 
lieving that he would return and lay it again at 
my feet. He never came again! and in these 
words you may read the solution of my pun- 
ishment.” 

I had long been desiring to go abroad. My 
recent disappointment had only sharpened this 
desire. I was not rich enough, however, to in- 
dulge this mood; but as fate willed it, Made- 
line’s father gave me an opportunity of transact 
ing some business with his French agent, who, 
strangely enough, had ceased to make any returns 
of the manner in which he had executed his 
trust. I accepted the commission eagerly. Mr. 
Conant gave me a carte blanche, to draw upon his 
banker for my expenses. 

I was a novice at voyaging, as well as at trav- 
elling, but I managed to get through both with- 
out my inexperience being detected. I believe 
that I soon lost the pensive cast of countenance, 
which, as a discarded lover, I had worn for som® 


weeks, and when I shook hands with Cousia 
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Madeline at parting, it was with almost my old 
cheerfulness. 

We promised to write to each other frequently, 
and her letters were eagerly looked for, and 
promptly answered. Occasionally there was a word 
of Blanche Forrest. She was as gay and care- 
less as ever; and yet Madeline thought she could 
sometimes detect a shade of passing sorrow under 
the seeming recklessness of manner. I believe 
that I was coxcomb enough at that time to think 
Icould marry almost any one I chose. I some- 
times thought that I would go home and marry 
my cousin Madeline ; as if she, pensive and dig- 
nified in her own private sorrow, would deign to 
marry one whose heart had been pierced so often 
as my own. 

While absent, I formed an acquaintance with 
@ young man who had come out with the inten- 
tion of perfecting himself as an artist. We be- 
came so intimate, in fact, that we shared the 
same room, the same table, and were always to- 
gether, except in those hours in which I attended 
to my uncle’s business, and he to his profession. 
One day I chanced to mention Tanglewood, and 
was surprised to see that his usually pale face 
was instantly lighted by a deep and painfal 
flush. He listened eagerly as I spoke, musing 
apparently upon each sentence which I uttered, 
and seeming to watch for some familiar name. 


I mentioned only a few, however, and those to 
whom I was almost wholly indifferent, for I dis- 
like talking of those who are dear to me in the 
presence of strangers. He looked disappointed 
when I ceased to talk of Tanglewood, and often 
tried to lead back the conversation. I surprised 
him one day with a miniature in his hand, which 
his trembling fingers vainly tried to replace in 
his bosom. He was so agitated at last, that he 
ceased his attempts at secreting it, and at length 
he passed it over to my side of the table. 

“There,” said he, trying feebly to smile, “ did 
you ever see a face in Tanglewood like that ?” 

I looked at it long and earnestly, without 
speaking, but at the first stolen glance I had al- 
ready seen that it was my cousin Madeline. 

“Tt was a breach of trust in him,” he said, 
“to show it. It was not given him by the lady 
herself, but painted from his memory.” And yet 
no picture could be more truthful, or more strik- 
ing in its resemblance. 

It was Madeline in one of her brightest moods ; 
her full lips parted with an almost disdainful 
look, and her soft brown hair curling, as was its 
wont, over her shoulders. It was this mode of 
wearing her hair, united with the smallness of her 
statue, which gave Madeline a look so childlike, 
for in truth she was not young. She was right 
when she said we both were falling into the sere 
and yellow leaf. 

I saw instantly, as upon a map, all the past 
life of my cousin Madeline. Here was the solu- 
tion of her unhappiness, so strangely opened to 
me, without seeking. I found here at once the 
sin of which she believed herself guilty, and the 
punishment which she fancied would last her 
through life. 

For the first time in my life I blamed my cous- 
in Madeline. She had indeed been tampering 
with a noble and generous heart. Had William 
Linscott been rich, I should not have felt so 
deeply; but I knew how sensitively he felt his 
poverty, and that any slight to him would be 
doubly cruel. Added to this, I felt that he was 
one well suited to Madeline Conant. Their hab- 


its, tastes and opinions had just that delicate 
shade of difference which promises harmony 
better than when all the tones are on one key. 

I made a firm resolve in my own mind that 


these two natures should not long be disunited. 


This was almost heroic on my part, for since I 
parted from my cousin Madeline, I had almost 
determined to ask her to marry me on my return. 
But I had begun to love William Linscott as a 
brother, and I determined to ensure both his hap- 
piness and that of my cousin Madeline. 

When next I wrote her, I described my friend 
in the most glowing colors, without hinting that 
I knew of her former acquaintance with him— 
which I could well do, because during all that 
period I had been absent from Tanglewood, 
for several years, and consequently had never 
heard of William Linscott. 

Madeline’s answer came. It was evidently 
written under strong emotion. Thus she wrote: 
“T may now tell you, Vousin Philip, what I par- 
tially told you on the day of your disappoint- 
ment in Blanche Forrest. I may now tell you, 
for I know that you will not betray me, that the 
true heart which I cast away was that of Wil- 
liam Linscott’s. I have had had my punishment, 


Philip. Deeply as I have erred, the punishment 
has been deeper still.” 

When I wrote again, I ventured to tell her of 
the miniature. I felt that it would assure her of 
Linscott’s continued affection; and I entreated 
her to allow me to give him some token to show 
that she had not forgotten him. 

Her next letter ran thus: “Do as you think 
right, Philip. I lay down all my pride, all my 
haughtiness—nay, even my sense of worldly pro- 
priety, at your feet, certain that you will not 
compromise one who has been to you as @ 
sister.” 

I hardly knew how to break this to Linscott. 
Hitherto I had not named Madeline; but now I 
began to talk of Tanglewood, and, as if inciden- 
tally, I spoke of my uncle Conant. The same 
bright flush came upon Linscott’s pale face, as 
he gasped out, “‘ Then you knew that miniature ! 
Why did you not tell me ?” 

“* Because,” said I, “ I wished first to ascertain 
Madeline’s real feelings towards you.” 

He looked up quickly. “And have you ascer- 
tained ?” he asked. 

“T have,” I answered, “ and they are such as 
to justify you in returning with me to Tangle- 
wood. I have no further duty to perform here, 
and shall be ready to sail next week.” 

It was almost painful to see the impatient ea- 
gerness with which Linscott closed with my pro- 
posal. His long, thin fingers quivered with 
excitement, as, unknowing what he did, he at- 
tempted at once to pack up his artist’s materials. 

“Not quite so fast, Linscott,” I said. “ You 
will have abundant time, between now and next 
Wednesday, to arrange all your ‘ belongings.’ ” 

He smiled at his own absurdity, but in a mo- 
ment an expression of pain came over his 
features. 

“She has deceived me once,” he exclaimed— 
“me who trusted in her as man never trusted be- 
fore, and how do I know she will not again 
repeat the same humiliating offence against 
me ?” 

“You do Madeline great wrong,” I said. “ Do 
you think a woman would humble herself as she 
has done, in almost winning you back through 
me, unless she has sincerely and truly repented 
of the wrong she has committed? Believe me, 
she has suffered much on your account; for, al- 
though she never spoke your name, she related, 
with tears, what she called her error and her 
punishment.” 

Linscott was convinced ; and long before the 
appointed day was eager and impatient to begin 
the voyage. When, at last, we were safely on 
board, his contented and almost happy face gave 
me great joy. During the voyage he would 
sometimes fall into despondency, and begin to 
calculate the chances for his happiness; at such 
times I threatened to marry my cousin Made- 
line as soon as we returned. 


T soon left Linscott, however, to his own med- 
itations upon his absent love. A new object had 
attracted my attention and my curiosity. For 
three or four successive days a litter, covered 
with net-work, had been brought on deck and 
placed under an awning. Of course all around 


this was held to be enchanted ground, and no 
foot of passenger must dare to tread within the 
mystic circle. 

But when those few days had gone by, the net- 
work was gradually removed, and a pale but 


beautifal face peered from beneath its ample 
folds. It must have been a slight figure which 


could have found room within that small litter ; 
and the lightness of its weight was fully tested 
by the ease with which the two seamen brought 


it on deck. 


Some days afterwards the same figure was 
seated in a large arm-chair, almost lost in its ca- 
pacious resting-place. Nothing could be seen 
except the white face and hands, and a wealth 
of muslin drapery. On this day, which was ex- 
ceedingly calm, Linscott had ventured to take his 
drawing materials on deck, and was re-producing 


my cousin Madeline’s head, with the hair ar- 


ranged in various ways. The sick girl canght’ 


sight of his employment, and sent the cabin boy, 
who was lingering near her, awaiting her orders, 
to beg that he would allow her to look at some of 
his drawings. 

It was the first time that Linscott had noticed 
her. He had been so absorbed in his own 
thoughts, that he had not even seen the vision 
which had haunted me for so many successive 
days. Hescarcely comprehended the boy’s mes- 
sage; and when he did, he was too bashful to 
comply with the request. He handed me his 
portfolio, and begged me to take it to her myself. 


It was the very thing I wanted to do, and I ea- 
gerly availed myself of his wish. I trod softly 
towards the enchanted circle, and dropping on a 
low seat which had been occupied by the boy, at 
her feet, I took out the drawings for her inspec- 
tion. While she was delightedly gazing upon 
the beautiful creations of Linscott, I was still 
more delightedly gazing upon the face above me. 
It was very pale—not habitually, I should judge, 
but only from recent sickness. 

Among the drawings was a head of Madeline, 
which Linscott had undoubtedly forgotten to take 
out, for he was exceedingly sensitive upon such 
points. On his account, therefore, I made a mo- 
tion to withdraw it. I saw a smile steal over 
the pale face, and the slender fingers grasp the 
drawing still tighter. 

“It is very beautiful,” she said. 

I explained to her whose it was, and why the 
artist was unwilling to have it seen among his 
drawings, and moreover that the original was 
my cousin. She released it immediately, and I 
replaced it in the most secret folds of the folio. 

From that day, without knowing each other’s 
name, we were together a great portion ot the 
time. Every morning I watched that pale face 
when it appeared above the stairs leading to the 
deck, and releasing her from the sailors who 
brought her thus far, I bore her in my arms to her 
resting-place under the awning. 

Poor Linscott! I was forsaking him entirely ; 
bat I satisfied my conscience that I had given 
him my cousin, and that was all he could reason- 
ably require. I continued, therefore, to devote 
myself to the unknown beauty. Soon she began 
to venture to the side of the ship, to which I 
guided her weak and uncertain steps. She loved 
to sit there at sunset, and watch the last bright 
clouds as they reflected in the ocean, and would 
unwillingly leave her seat, when the twilight 
hour was deepening into dusk. 

I had left her fora moment, one night as she was 
seated thus, admiring the last rays of sunset, and 
returned with a heavy shawl, in which I designed 
to wrap her little figure, in order to protect her 
from the evening damps. While coming up on 
deck, my eye was attracted by a label to the 
shawl. On it was the name, “Grace Walsing- 
ham.” This, then, undoubtedly, was her name, 
and I stood for a moment admiring the delicate 
writing on the bit of white ribbon which was 
sewed upon the shawl. 

As I approached, she beckoned me with her 
hand. “ An enormous fish,” she said, “had 
deen floating around the ship during my ab- 
sence.” From her description, I judged it to be 
a shark, as only a few days before I had heard 
the captain speak of seeing one atadistance. I 
pointed out to her the name which I had dis- 
covered. 

“We are fairly introduced, then,” she said, 
“for I learned your name this morning from the 
captain. I wished much to know to whom Iam 
indebted for so many attentions.” 

At this moment she stood up for me to place 
the shawl upon her person. I do not to this day 
know how it was; but partly, I suppose, from 
her own weakness, and partly from my awkward- 
ness in folding the shawl, her slender figure 


swayed forward, and in an instant she was dis- 
appearing over the side of the ship. It was the 
work of a moment to throw off my heavy coat 
and plunge after her; but in that moment the 
agony of years seemed compressed, for I thought 
at once of the monster she had described. 

I saw her long hair floating on the waves, the 
pale face upturned, and her white drapery tinged 
by the setting sun. What passed for a few min- 
utes longer, or how I reached her, I am unable 
to say ; but my first consciousness was of hold- 
ing her in my arms, clasping her closely yet ten- 
derly, holding her streaming locks above the 
water, and murmuring words of endearment and 
encouragement. She heard them, and what was still 
more, she returned them. Even while struggling 
with the waves, I heard her sweet voice murmur, 
“Philip,” and again, “dear Philip !” 

Ithink I could have died joyfully then. I 
believe then, most truly, that I could have gone 
down to that watery grave without a murmur, 
bearing as I did, that now beloved form in my 
arms, Other eyes had witnessed her fall and 
my plunge ; and other brave hearts had prompted 
willing limbs to come to our rescue. I heard 
the brave sailors drop, one by one, into the 
waves. I heard their cheering voices, as they 
came on, shouting to us to bear up. Iknew no 
more until I found myself lying om a couch, 
close by the litter which held the dripping form 
of her who had been saved from destruction. 


They were pouring wine between her pale lips, 
and Linscott was standing beside me with aglass 
in his hand. 

“She is safe,” he said ; but that I knew before. 
My first glance assured me that she was living, 
and moreover I heard her voice faintly yet sweet- 
ly inquiring for me; and when I ascertained that 
the brave seamen who rescued us were all safe, 
it seemed that life had no greater happiness in 
store for me. Half an hour later I was seated 
beside her, her hand clasped in mine, listening to 
her gentle thanks. 

“My father will thank you, Mr. Annesley,” 
said she. “‘ He would deem no sacrifice too great 
for the preserver of his child.” 

It occurred to me now, fur the first time, that I 
had never wondered why Grace was here without 
a protector. Perhaps she read my looks as I 
thought this, for she added immediately, thatshe 
was going to meet her father, who from some 
cause was prevented from going for her. 

She had been at some school near Paris, and 
the gentleman to whose care her father had con- 
signed her, had unfortunately died only a few 
days before the ship was to sail, and she had pre- 
ferred to adopt her father’s plan of going home 
in this ship, rather than remain until he could send 
for her. All this she told me, not continuously, 
as I have written it, but in broken sentences, and 
at long intervais. 

I took her iu my arms and carried her below, 
to have her wet blankets removed, and her gar- 
ments exchanged. It was now late in the even- 
ing, and I saw her no more that night. I retired 
to my state-room, and slept from weariness and 
exhaustion ; but in my dreams I again felt those 
clinging arms, and heard her voice murmuring 
again, in delicious tones, “‘ dear Philip!” I had 
been so selfishly engaged with my own interests, 
that I had forgotten poor Linscott. Bat I now 
devoted every hour in which Grace slept to re- 
pair my neglect of him. He had not heeded it 
at all, apparently, for he was deep in his own 
rose-colored dreams. 

Well, our voyage ended, as all things must, 
and we arrived in the very midst of bright sum- 
mer weather. Grace was impatient to go to her 
father, and I took it upon me to convey her to 
his residence; but as fortune would have it, a se- 
vere thunder shower drove us to take shelter at 
Tanglewood, which lay between the city and 
Mr. Walsingham’s home. We stopped at Tan- 
glewood House—for so was the hotel named— 
and as we drew up beside its door, there stood 
my uncle’s carriage, and in the parlor my cousin 
Madeline. 

I pass over the meeting with Linscott and Mad- 
eline. It is enough to say that he was not dissat- 
isfied with his reception. I cannot express the 
delight with which Madeline regarded the little 
fairy whom I had brought with me, nor the 
eagerness with which she urged her to stay at 
Tanglewood. But the father’s claims admitted 
of no delay, and Grace urged me to set off im- 
mediately when the shower abated. 

As we entered the carriage, the sun shone out 
with golden splendor, and seemed to augur a 
bright fature for us both. We reached Mr. 
Walsingham’s residence, and I restored Grace 
to the arms of the fine, noble-looking gentleman 
who met us on the piazza, and whom it needed 
no introduction to assure me that it was her 
father. And Grace— 


“What are you writing about me, father?” 
asked Grace the younger, as she laid her little 
hand upon my shoulder. 

I have been married now ten years, reader, 


and Linscott and Madeline live close beside us ; 


our children play constantly together, and I do 
not think that in all Tanglewood—nay, not even 
in all Christendom—there are two happier fami- 
lies than ours. Some shadews have indeed passed 
over us, but they were light, and their memory 
only tempers our otherwise exuberant happiness. 

“ Tell me what you are writing of me, father,” 
said Grace, again. 

I was ashamed to tell my little girl that I was 
writing a love story, especially as her father and 
mother were among the heroes and heroines, so 
I bade her go te play with her little brother and 
sister on the lawn, while I read what I had writ- 
ten to Grace the elder, whose rosy cheeks and 
matronly figare would scarcely recall the pale 
face and slender form that lay upon the deck on 
that terrible evening. 

Madeline stepped softly in when I began to 
réad; she too is changed, but, although older 
than Grace, she is hardly less handsome, and is 
still the same noble-hearted woman as of old— 


still our beloved Cousin 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


LATE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 
We pr t our read on this 
with a portrait of Abd-er- 

, the late Emperor of Mo- 

rocco, who died a short time ago. 
His — is likely to be memorable 


as the last of those Moorish poten- 
tates who enjoyed to the full the 


sway of their race and their faith 
untroubled by European infiuences. 
Even be was now and then disturb- 
ed in his dominions by his Christian 
neighbors. France herself went two 
war with him while the Algerian 
struggle was going on, but the quar- 
rel was soon made up, and he was 
again leftin peace. A different fate 
awaits his successor. Hardly had 
he succeeded to the throne when 
the Spanish government—which, by 
the way, is beginning again to raise 
thé head of that kingdom among 
the nations of Europe—made a de- 
mand upon him for compensation 
for injunes done to her subjects in 
the neighboring town of Ceuta. 
The demand was backed by the dis- = 
ey of « strong military force ; and 
t for the mediation of England, 
war would before this time have 
broken out. The new emperor has, 
~ however, shown himself tractable ; 
the immediate is overblown, 
but it is clear that he can only a 
his position by abandoning his ol 
barbarian habits, and coming within 
the circle of civilization. How 
much need for reform, at least in 
the eyes of Europeans, there is, 
will apparent when we state 
that he, by common and undis- 
consent, bears the title of 
ir of the true Believers and Vi- 
ear of God; he claims supremacy 
over the whole Arab race, and pre- 
tends that the Ottoman sultans have 
the caliphate. The empe- 
ror’s power is unlimited and direct ; 
he does not govern by means of a 
vizir and miuisters, nor has he 4 
council of ulemas to consult. He 
sometimes convokes the chief di 
nitaries of the empire to ask their 
advice, but can act without it, if he 
pleases. The emperor gives public 
audiences either in the palace or on 
horseback under his parasol, which 
is the emblem of authority, and is 
always borne by a caid. Neither 
native nor foreigner must approach 
him without a present, as a letter of 
introduction. The resides 
alternately at his two capitals, Fez 
and Morocco, and occasionally visits other cities 
of his empire. In whatever town he appears, he 
exercises his chief attribution of administering 
justice and judging in last resort. Where he 
may be, all authority is, for the time of his stay, 
vested in his person. In his absence the prov- 
inces are governed by caids, califas, and cadis, 
which last also perform the religious service in 
the mosques. 


THE CHAUSSEY ISLANDS. 
We give an engravi' icting the of 
the islands of mean tiene off the coast of 
Normandy, one of the most beautiful and fertile 
ports of France, and resembling in its general 
aspect come of the finest parts of England. Its 
merce of the kingdom. Its chief ports are Havre 


ABD-ER-RHAMAN, THE LATE EMPEROR OF MORUCCO. 


| de Grace, Dieppe, Cherbourg and Caen ; and its 


principal towns Rouen, Evreux, Bayeux and 
Coutances. It takes its name from the Norman 
(Scandinavians) settlers under Duke Rollo, in 
the tenth century, to whom it was ceded as a fief, 
by Charles IV. William, the seventh duke, was 
the conqueror of England ; and Normandy con- 
tinued to be a province ot England till it was 
lost in the reign of John, and re-united to France, 
from which it had been severed about three cen- 
turies. The islands of Chaussey, off the coast, 
forming a group, are about four leagues in cir- 
cumference, The most important of them are 
known as the Great Isle, the Ensign, the Hugue- 


~ noms, the Isle of Birds, and Corbiere, the last of 


which is represented to the right of our engrav- 


ing ; the large p to the right represents Port 
Maria. The islands are picturesquely situated, 


and from a would be most service- 
able during an invasion. 


REFINING EXPERLENCES OF SICKNESS. 
There is a class of persons to whom sickness 
has a delicate and refined ministry. It is those 
in whom the religious character has been culti- 
vated and developed. The contemplations of a 
sick room to a person of religious habits, are cer- 
tainly among the most refined and spiritual ex- 
periences of life. Nowhere else in life does the 
soul so clearly vindicate its superiority to — 

thing. From the sick man’s window the who 
prospect has a spiritual hue. All things take 
their places in a new and higherorder. Beauty, 
hitherto a seems concealed in every- 
thing. Intellectual and moral qualities seem to 
invest the commonest objects. The delicacies 


which delight his tender senses are 
miracles of goodness ; and he won- 
ders how he could have ever lived, 
and not seen it before. The scale 
of being seems to be pitched higher, 
and more delicately balanced. It is 
one of the most remarkable quali- 
ties of the sick room experiences of 
a religious mind, to weave every- 
thi into the plan of goodness. 
And it is good ; it is not an effort 
of a half-consenting mind, trying to 
think that it is so; so clearly is the 


an one as I refer to now, who did 
not discern that goodness prevailed ; 
that it was the ascendant in every- 
thing ; and that the mingling of re- 
lations in which the eye of sense 
sees 80 much that it calls evil, is in 


reality » One who has now 
passed from mortal sight said to 
me, a few days before her death, as 
from her bed she looked out upon 
the few objects that could be seen 
from her window, “ Everything is 
beautiful. I wonder how it is. 
These flowers (turning her eye to a 
bouquet upon the table) fill me with 
i er fin m the pillow and 
torhe window, with asmile, 
“there is that old dead tree; it 
seems to me the most beautiful 
thing in the world. I lie here hour 
after hour, and look at it, and think 
of God’s goodness and love in pat- 
ting it there; and then I think of 
the toy of those who brin 
me these flowers. Everything and 
everybody seems good to me. I 
never knew there was so much good- 
ness in the world before.” Now, 
where arises this quick affinity with 
all that is kind and beautiful and 
benevolent? Why do the little 
kindnesses which the common sym 
ies of our nature prompt, en- 
into great acts of love? 
Why does nature, in her very deso- 
lation, put on garments of beaurr 
and glory, filling the w spirit 
with ever new delight ? sick 
room contemplations of a religious 
mind weave all life’s meaning and 
mystery into the fabric of goodness 
and love. Sickness, as we com 
monly esteem it, is a calamity. It 
ts a calamity, according to our 
measure of evil. No one in his 
right mind would pray to be laid prostrate with 
disease. But there are many, who, trom the 
depths of a blessed e: ience, can thank God 
that they have been. You may talk about health 
as much as you please; you may extol it as the 
richest blessing which descends upon our mortal 
lot, and justly. But I ask any one who has ever 
had a profound experience of sickness, oi sick- 
ness exalted by the holy influences of religion, 
if he would exchange those experiences for the 
health which they cost him.— Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins. 


discerned, and so completely 
> , 066 it transcend everything else, 
~ Ss through its high affinities, that it is 
Ss good. Ihave never known of such 


The records of life ran thus : Man creeps into 
childhood — bounds into youth—sobers into 
manhooc—softens into tters into second 
—— and slumbers into the cradle prepared 
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_ three wrought-iron triangular frames 


THE GREAT ISAACS LIGHTHOUSE. 
The thouse depicted in our engraving, is 
one erected, which has in 
o ion a few months, in the Bahama Islands. 
he Great Isaacs, on which the lighthouse is 
erected, is a barren rock, situated at 
extremity of the Great Bahama Bank, and any 
one acquainted with the small rocks and shoals 
in its vicinity will be convinced that a more ap- 
propriate spot could scarcely have been selected. 
The tower is circular, and formed of 
255 cast-iron plates, ing in 
weight from three tons to thirty cwt. 
The extreme height from the ground 
to the top of the vane is 144 feet, 
and at the level of the floor of the 
lantern, where it has a diameter of 
twelve feet and a half, it is surround- 
ed by a gallery guarded by a strong 
iron railing and suppo on orna- 
mental brackets, forming, as it were, 
the capital of the column. In the 
centre of the tower is a large cast- 
iron pipe, two feet in diameter and 
one inch in thickness, extending 
from the base to the summit, assist- 
ing to support the floors of the dif- 
ferent rooms together with the frame 
for the catoptric reflectors, and serv- 
ing us a case for the clockweight to 
work in, a door being placed at the 
foot to admit of repairs in case of ac- 
cident. The tower is ascended b 
means of a spiral staircase, whic 
runs round the exterior of the base 
to the height of twenty-four feet, at 
which level the entrance-door opens 
into the first floor (the space below 
being filled up with substantial ma- 
sonry and concrete, to add weight to 
the building), from which point it is 
carried up on the inside as far as the 
lantern. The lantern, having six- 
teen faces or sides, is placed on the 
summit of the centre column or pipe. 
Its base is of cast-iron, from which 
rise the uprights and sashbars, made 
‘or forty-eight large es of p 
glass, each half an foch in thickness, 
the whole being covered in by a roof 
consisting of a gun-metal frame on 
which are screwed or riveted thick 
sheet copper plates, lined with cor- 
rugated sheet iron. Above this is 
laced the cowl, which is 
y the framework of the roof, and is 
in its turn surmounted by a vane of 
large dimensions in form of an ar- 
row. The cowl is a hollow ball 
formed of sheet copper, open beneath 
to admit the chimney of Professor 
Faraday’s ventilating apparatus, and 
pierced by round holes on the side 
under the feather of the arrow, to al- 
low the smoke and heat to pass into 
the partial vacuum formed by the 
wind behind the ball, by which 
means a down draught and its bad 
effects are obviated. The lighting 
apparatue, which is of the catoptric 
order and revolving, is composed ot 


sa ing twenty-one bolic sil- 
wor which reflect the 
light from ual of im- 
proved Argand lamps for burning 
colza or rapeseed oil. This frame is 
put in motion by clockwork, made 
of gun metal steel, inclosed in a 
copper case ; the weight is suspended 
by a strong catgut line winding 


GREAT ISAACS LIGHTHOUSE, BAHAMA BANKS. 


round a barrel, the velocity of the revolution be- 
ing regulated by a governor. On the inside of 
the lantern, on a level with the lower part of the 
glass, there is a light cast-iron gallery for the 
Pp of enabling the keepers to clean the win- 
dows and higher of the lighting apparatus, 
by which means the use of steps or ladders is en- 
tirely avoided. This lighthouse being the first 
erected in the Bahamas since the n of the 
present sovereign of Great Britain, the light has 


been named the Victoria Light. These oper 
ations have been carried on by Mr. C. W. Scott, 
the resident engineer, for Mr. Alexander Gor- 
don, by whom the lighthouse was designed. The 
i i over the 
entrance door: “ Erected a.p. 1856. This 
tower was constructed for the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, under the instruction of the department 
of the Director of Works, by H. M. D. 
Grissell, Regent’s Canal Ironworks, e 
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VILLAGE OF ST. NECTAIRE, DEPARTMENT OF PUY-DE-DOME, FRANCE. 


ST, NECTAIRE, PUY-DE-DOME, FRANCE. 
We publish the accompanying engraving as a 
striking illustration of the sterner fateaiae of the 
country so often spoken of as “sunny France,” 
and associated in our minds with level plains, 
broad and brimming rivers, vineyards and frnit- 
gardens. Certainly a large portion of the em- 
pire is of this character; yet it has mountain 
ions of singular and romantic character. The 
village of St Nectaire, in the department of 
Puy-de-Dome, is perched in an am- 
phitheatre of —, Its old church, 
which dates from the 9th or 10th 


of the houses crosses at a short dis- 
tance a volcanic ridge when it falls 
in a dashing ry ie. Among other 
curiosities pointed out to strangers 
b the old castle of St. 
ectaire, to which some historicai 
souvenirs are attached. In the 16th 
century, widow of Guy-Excu- 
, one of its possessors, was a sort 

7 Lee made war after the fash- 
ion of her ancestors, and scoured the 
country on horseback at the head of 
her gentlemen and men-at-arms. 
Among other deeds which signalized 
her intrepidity, was an attack which 
she led po JD the troops of the 
Lord of Londi, who was besieging 
the castle of Miremont. She fought 
valiantly on this occasion, and mor- 
tally wounded the bailiff of An- 


Fortunately, 


; PURSE PRIDE. 

It is to be lamented that the na- 
tional character of the English is 
pride, and the meanest of all pride— 

pride. Even a poor lord is 

pised, and to increase his fortune, 
will even marry into a rich citizen’s 
An overweening affec- 
tion for money, an idolatrous vot 
the 


ow 
This sordid habit of thinking was 


matter?” “S’blood, sir,” re- 
turned he, ishly, “ what opinion 
can a man have in this country wno 
has not a guinea in his et? 


Bible ; the exchange is his church ; 
the desk is his altar; and his money 
his god.”—Zondon 


Globe. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Sourn Sreser.”—The number of eruptions of Mount 
Hecla are stated to be only cuuntydnees within the 
period of eight hundred years up to the date of 1766. 
At that time a most violent one took place, which cov- 
ered the surface of the surrounding earth, for a cir- 

cuit of one hundred and fifty miles, with a layer of 
sand four inches deep. 

“ F. Saarp.”’—The largest gathering of youthful choiris- 
ters that ever took place. was at Birmingham, England, 
in 1858, when forty-seven thousand Sunday school 
children sang a hymn in presence of Queen Victoria. 


C. C.—To make caoutchouc varnish : Take sixteen ounces 


of caoutchouc, or elastic resin, sixteen ounces of boiled 
linseed oil, and sixteen ounces of essence of turpen- 
tine. Cut the caoutchouc into thin slips, and put 
them ip a mattress p in a very hot sand-bath. 
When the matter is liquified, add the linseed oil in a 
state of ebullition, and then the essence warm. When 
the varnish has lost a great part of ite heat, strain 
it through a piece of linen, and preserve it in a wide- 
mouthed bottle. 

Strupext, Norwich, Ct.—Lord Brougham has no surviv- 


in England is prohib- 
ited by law. 


Arr-Stupgsnt.—The historical painter should know every- 
thing, if that were possible to man. He should not 
only study nature, but he should be conversant with 
manners, modes, arts, aod sciences, as they have grad- 
uated through successive ages. He must not only be 
able to paint a passion, but he must surround its sub- 

t with all the auxiliaries which belonged to his age, 
circumstances, and his country. 

“*Unos.”—The incombustible nature of asbestos has 
long been known. It is a mineral, procured from 

, where, in many parts, cloth 


G. 8.—Mora is an Italian game. One of the players lifts 
his hand with so many fingers open and so many 
closed, and his fellow player is soquired to make a cor- 
responding counterpart 
assuming the same with hie own hands, and continuing 
to change as often as his partner or antagonist may eet 
the example. 


» 


ROWDYISM. 


There is no more dangerous ruffian on the 
face of the earth than the American rowdy. It 


_is the fortune of this country, the result of its 


largest liberty of self-development, to present the 
extremest types of character; at once examples 
of the purest morals and of the foulest deprava- 
tion. No character in national history loftier 
than Washington, none lower than Benedict 
Arnold. As in the world at large, so in our 
princely portion of it, the good predominates ; 
the tendency of society is higher and higher. 
But in the broad, bright picture there are dark 


‘shadows—shadows so intensely dark that they 


fill the eye, and will not and must not be winked 
out of sight. The blackest shadow in our social 
picture is the increase of rowdyism in our great 
cities. 

There is a mild type of the rowdy, who injures 
himself more than society, who hurries himself 
towards the grave by intemperance, who is quar- 
relsome in his cups, but who uses in his gusty 
warfare only the weapons that nature gave him. 
But it is the virulent type that claims our atten- 
tion ; the full-fledged, sanguinary ruffian, who 
dreams of blood and outrage, and wakes to re- 
alize his dreams ; who alternates between sensual 
enjoyment and murderous wartare, who has less 
sense of religion than a Pagan, more ferocity 
than a Camanche, more rapacity than an Arab, 
and less courtesy than a Fejee islander. He it 
is who walks by day and night in the midst of 
peaceful communities with weapons of death 
concealed in his bosom, to whose hand the bowiec- 
knife and revolver come as familiar as the fore- 
plane and mallet to the hand of the honest me- 
chanic. Hordes of these miscreants infest our 
largest cities ; every now and then they surge up 
to the surface in New York, manifest their 
strength in Philadelphia, darken the streets of 
New Orleans, or sweep in triumph through those 
ot Baltimore. Their outrages in some cities 
have led to the dangerous thought of forming 
vigilance committees, after the example of San 
Francisco in her darkest days of trial. But this 
is a revolutionary expedient, the last resort when 
every other means has failed. 

Rowdyism, where it has been most fully tri- 
umphant, owes its strength to a generous weak- 
ness on the part of the law-and-order-loving ma- 
jority. The opportunities of crushing it have 
been neglected from a mistaken sense of kind- 
ness and hopefalness. Mobs have been too often 
handled with a forbearance which no mob is 
ever entitled to. A mob is a raging monster, ut- 
terly insensible to reason, and only submissive 
‘to bayonet and bullet. When the occasion arises 


of a mob demonstration against law and order, 
then is the time for a citizen soldiery to show its 
worth. One relentless volley of ball cartridges 
poured into the ranks of the rioters is worth 
more than all the pleadings and exhortations and 
arguments that ever fell from the most eloquent 
lips of all the world. 

When the curse of rowdyism is fairly fixed on 
any city, the only means of throwing off the 
yoke is totally to ignore politics in the choice of 
all the officials. Select for the municipal offices 
the ablest and most honest men, and support 
them through thick and thin. Let the local in- 
terests of a community, its peace, prosperity and 
fair fame be paramount to all other consider- 
ations, and let all good citizens understand that 
it is their highest duty to place authority in the 
hands of their best men, and to sustain them 
bravely and fearlessly in the discharge of their 
duties. Much self-denial, much philosophy, is 
requisite to act in this manner; but when a 
wretched minority of bloodthirsty villains ob- 
tains the control of a great city, the imperative 
necessity of such action becomes obvious to the 
meanest capacity. The disgraceful fact of this 
impunity of rowdyism in the heart of some of 
our noblest communities must cease to exist. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 

The Chinese empire is one of the mysteries of 
the earth, and everything known respecting it 
cannot fail to be interesting. In its physical as- 
pect it presents to our contemplation a vast area 
of seven millions of square miles, being some- 
what less than a tenth part of the habitable 
globe, governed by one man, of foreign race, and 
containing a dense population, with a peculiar 
civilization, yet carefully secluded from all other 
nations, and by their peculiar language and lit- 
erature, their physical characteristics, and nation- 
al customs, distinguished from every other race. 
It is not surprising that a people thus circum- 
stanced should be an object of intense curiosity, 
or that the mystery which hangs over them and 
their country should have led to an exaggerated 
idea of their antiquity and attainments. 

In the thirteenth century Marco Polo penetra- 
ted to Calkay from Turkestan, but in the fif- 
teenth, China still remained unknown to Euro- 
peans, the accounts of the early travellers being 
regarded with suspicion. It was from the Por- 
tuguese navigators who succeeded Vasco de 
Gama, and who reached that country across the 
Indian seas, that Europe first received any cer- 
tain information of the situation, extent, and re- 
sources of China. Since then our knowledge 
has been largely increased, but its proportions 
are scanty, owing to the Chinese jealousy and 
hatred of foreigners. The Portuguese managed 
early to get settled in the island of Macao; but 
it was long afterwards before England obtained 
permission to build a factory at Canton. English 
diplomacy in that distant region seems to have 
been a miserable failure. The first attempt to 
open an amicable intercourse was made by Lord 
Macartney, and failed, although a gracious au- 
dience was vouchsafed. 

Lord Amherst was the next ambassador, and 
returned as he went; and really all our informa- 
tion of the state of China in the interior has been 
obtained from the works of Christian mission- 
aries. It is essentially an agricultural country, 
although its commerce is considerable; but at 
present the character of the people invites more 
attention. Malte Brun describes it as a nation 
of subjugated and well disciplined barbarians. 
A most absolute despotism has either acquired, 
or preserved for China, the forms of patriarchal 
government ; but since the country fell under the 
yoke of the Mantchoos, the whip of the Tartar 
has been conjoined with the paternal rod by which 
China was previously governed. The emperor 
is styled the Sacred Sun of Heaven, sole ruler 
of the earth, the father of his people. Offerings 
are made to his image and his throne ; his per- 
son is adored ; his people prostrate themselves in 
his presence; the noblemen of his court, when 
addressed by him, and receiving his orders, must 
bend the knee. When this demi-god goes abroad 
all the Chinese take care to shut themselves up 
in their houses. Whoever is found in his way is 
exposed to instant death, unless he turns his 
back or lies flat with his face to the ground. All 
the shops by which the emperor is to pass must 
be shut; and this prince never goes out without 
being preceded by two thoussnd lictors, carrying 
chains, axes, and various other instruments, 
characteristic of Eastern despotism. The power 
of the mandarin is fully as absolute as that of 
the sovereign, from whom he derives his author- 


ity. An officer of this description, on entering 
a city, can order any person whom he chooses to 
be arrested, and to die under his hand, and no 
one can venture to undertake his defence. He 
is preceded by a hundred executioners, who, 
with a sort of yell, announce his approach. The 
mandarin himself, however, is at the mercy of 
the emperor. For the slightest provocation the 
emperor will order the bastinado. In short, all 
the notions of a Chinese trom his infancy are 
directed to a single point—obedience. The ea- 
cred nature of social rank is perpetually im- 
pressed on his mind by innumerable ceremonies. 
At every step he makes a bow; every phrase 
that he utters must be acompliment; nota word 
can he address to a superior without calling to 
mind his own utter insignificance. In a word, 
the Chinese are the most cringing, abject and 
servile people in the world ; and when it is borne 
in mind that their religion is a gross materialism, 
can it be wondered that they are base, brutal and 
barbarous, prone to lying and deception, ihdiffer- 
ent to human life, and utterly ferocious in their 
hatred of strangers ? 


MUNICIPAL CIVILITIES. 

We have often pitied a “ distinguished farri- 
ner” when getting “ put through” the routine 
of civilities which our hospitable American mag- 
istrates are fond of extending to their guests, 
and we find that the New York Times also sym- 
pathizes with the sufferers. That journal says: 
“ Our city government seems to be constantly on 
the look-out for celebrities, emall or great, for the 
purpose of ‘ extending to them the hospitalities 
of the city.’ What is the precise nature of the 
infliction called ‘the hospitalities of the city,’ 
we do not exactly know, but judging from the 
treatment experienced by the Turk, and other 
strangers whom we have seen writhing in the 
hands of the corporation, we presume it to be a 
series of embraces by the leading rowdies, 
roughs and ‘fancy men’ of the metropolis, a 
hurried visit to the jails, alms-houses, hospitals, 
lunatic asylums, dog-pounds and cesspools, and 
every other disgusting or disagreeable spot be- 
longing to the municipality, in company with a 
tribe of spitting, drinking, blaspheming aldermen 
and common councilmen. A dirtier and more 
repulsive ordeal for any stranger, whether illus- 
trious or obscure, to go through, it would be hard 
to conceive of. Some of the eminent men who 
have gone through it—particularly the unhappy 
Turk, whom we fed on hog—will remember our 
welcome as long as they live.” 


Our oxicinaL Noveretres.—By referring 
to our published list of books in another column, 
it will be seen that we offer a large variety of 
entertaining stories from able pens. Every one 
of these romances was written expressly for us, 
and is gotten up in the neatest and most agree- 
able form. We send any six of them that may 
be selected to one address, for one dollar. En- 
close the money to this office, enumerating those 
that are desired, and the books will be sent by 
return of mail, the postage we pay in fall. 

Paciric Raitroap.—One hundred and six- 
ty-eight miles of the Pacific Railroad in Missouri 
have been completed, at an aggregate outlay of 
nearly $12,000,000. There are yet one hundred 
and fourteen miles to build in order to complete 
the road to Kansas City. This is to cost 
$7,000,000 more. 


An Operatic Row.—Potatoes were thrown 
at Grisiand Mario in the Madrid opera-house. 
Grisi lefc the stage bathed in tears, and fainted 
in the green-room. Mario attempted to brave 
the murphies, but soon retired. 

Scuoois THe Unitep States.—There 
are four million scholars and one hundred and 
fifty thousand teachers in the public schools of 
this country. There is one scholar for every five 
free persons. 


A Jew1su Consistory.—The Jews of New 
York are advocating the formation of a consis- 


tory of delegates from each congregation in the 
United States. 


Mr. Warpv.—Onar minister to the Celestial 
Empire is studying the language, and expects 


- soon to be able to talk Lroken China. 


Turxey.—The late conspiracy at Constanti- 
nople has rather shaken the sultan. He came 
near being a used-up Ottoman. 


ITALY. 

It will be a very long time, we fear, before the 
brave spirits of the “sunny land of arts” can 
sing. 

“The wars are all over, 


Our swords are all idle, 
Our steeds bite the bridle.” 


Garibaldi, Fanti and Farini have work before 
them, and they know it too. The treaty of Zu- 
rich is far from satisfactory, inasmuch as it is but 
an extension and ratification of the trace of 
Villafranca. Something is gained for Italy, on 
the whole, to be sure ; but the people of Modena, 
Tuscany, Parma and the Romagnese have just 
reason for bitter disappointment. If it is true 
that an attempt will be made to restore the hated © 
rulers of the firstnamed duchies, most as- 
suredly will the attempt result in terrible scenes 
of bloodshed and disaster. Nor will the Ro- 
magnese be likely to be satisfied with the substi- 
tution of the suzerainty for the sovereignty. They 
may find it “a distinetion without a difference.” 
The Napoleonists count on the submission of 
the smaller States, as a consequence of weakness 
and division of opinion, but we think they are 
reckoning without their host. They say “‘ Fanti 
and Garibaldi are organizing the Italian league ; 
but their patriotic efforts are not constantly sec- 
onded by the people. They lack money, the 
sinews of war. The attempts at a loan made in 
England by the Tuscan government, have failed. 
The English deal more readily in encouraging 
words than in money.: Bad passions begin to 
ferment in minds disturbed, discouraged and 
operated on by opposing parties. In the lega- 
tions, the authorities are obliged to watch the 
movements of the Mazzinians, and to take great 
precautions to prevent the revolutionary spirit 
trom penetrating the army, etc.” Butwe know, 
by our own historical experience, what a brave 
people can accomplish in the sacred cause of in- 
dependence, however distressed and harassed 
and impoverished, and the people of Italy cer- 
tainly have demonstrated a spirit worthy of our 
own heroic days. Their late straggle has been 
disgraced by but a single atrocity, the murder of 
Colonel Anviti, of Parma, and that, while repu- 
diated by the leaders, was even not without pal- 
liation. Thus, while we anticipate more and 
bloody fighting in Italy, we believe in the enfran- 
chisement of the Italians. Let but their leaders 
be true—and they have shown themselves worthy 
of trust—and the good cause will triumph, in 
spite of conferences and congresses and diplo- 
matic subtleties. 
CURIOUS RUSSIAN CUSTOMS. 

It is a curious thing that, among the Russians, 
the father and mother of an infant not only can- 
not stand as sponsors to it, but they are not al- 
lowed to be present at its baptism, The god- 
father and godmother, by answering for the 
child, become related to it, and to each other ; 
and a lady and gentleman who have stood as 
sponsors to the same child, are not allowed to 
marry each other. In christening, the priest 
takes the child, which is quite naked, and hold- 
ing it by the head, so that his thumb and finger 
stop the orifices of the ear, he dips it thrice 
into the water; he cuts off a small portion of 
the hair, which he twists up with a little wax 
from the tapers, and throws into the font; then, 
anointing the baby’s breast, hands and feet with 
the holy oil, and making the sign of the cross 
with the same on the forehead, he concludes by 
a prayer and benediction. 


Rexici0us Insanity.—A widow woman in 
Roslin, Canada, aged 62, recently starved herself 
to death, under the superstitious belief that God 
had ordered her so to do, to save her soul. She 
lived thirty days without food. 


Tux Great Eastern.— Amidst conflicting 
assertions, we wish somebody would tell us 
whether or not this great steamer is a great 
failure. 

A seriops Question.—What is it probable 
that sausages are made of, when a cat, at the 
smell of them, spits and gets her back up ? 


Paipe’s Last Disu.—Pies and puddings gen- 
erally come the last. The last thing that pride 
eats is humble pie. 


> 


Tosacco.—The use of chewing-tobacco by 
boys is becoming disgustingly prevalent. 


Lapy Franxuin.—This noble woman ¢x- 
pended $150,000 in the search for her husband. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The books of the United States Sub-Treasury 
in New York, according to a recent writer, are a 
curious study. Many of the names they contain 
are household words. Some of the names are 
Europeans ; others of West Indians, and even 
Asiatics. Barely a third of the public debt is 
held in this country. The bulk of it, we imag- 
ine, is held in continental Europe. One is not 
surprised to find the name of John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, Jacob Little, George Peabody, 
and such men, in the list of the creditors of the 
United States, but they and their countrymen 
are in a minority. 

Tho heaviest foreign creditor we noticed is 
Lord Overstone (the famous John Lloyd), who 
has sent to this country no less than $350,000. 
A Spanish lady, Marced de Laseca, is our credi- 
tor to the tune of $200,000, and a noble friend 
of hers, the Count Casa Montlovoy Castillo, 
draws six per cent. on $100,000, Several per- 
sons connected with the royal families of Europe 
are creditors of ours. The brother of the King 
of Naples took $50,000 some years ago, and in- 
structed his agent to invest the dividends as they 
accrued in the same security. He now owns 
over $75,000. His niece, the daughter of Bom- 
ba, is registered as a creditor for over $50,000. 
These wise people have been looking out for a 
rainy day. Another noble personage, the late 
Duchess of Orleans, has enough in United States 
sixes to save the Count of Paris from being com- 
pelled to follow his grandfather’s example and 
keep school. Several of the Saxe Coburg Gothas 
have also invested in this country. 

The Count Rossi saw efliough of this country 
while he was here, to invest a few thousands in 
the famous name of Sontag; and little Paul Ju- 
lien has a trifle—enough to keep him when his 
violin fails. One can readily account for the ap- 
pearance of the name of the Rothschilds, both of 
London and Paris; but it is curious that the fa- 
mous publisher Panckonke, of Paris, is a creditor 
of the United States; and that the dramatic au- 
thor Scribe has also invested enough to give him 
nearly 10,000 francs a year. A careful study of 
democracy in America, appears to have per- 
suaded Monsieur Tocqueville to lodge some of 
his savings in the hands of our government ; and 
Lord Macaulay, who began with a bagatelle of 
$5000, has since increased his venture to nearly 
$20,000. Lord Elgin saw enough of us to leave 
$17,000 of his savings in our six per cents ; and 
the famous Russian, Alexandre Herzen, has a 
bagatelle of $80,000 in the same security. There 
is another creditor whose name is a curiosity. It 
rans thus :—Baron Louis Numa Epaminondas 
Justinian Aristides Decius Salas Haldenstein 
Lichensten Gortenstein. Fancy a man with such 
a name drawing twenty-six dollars and fifty cents 
from the United States. 


Consumrption.—“ Their name is Legion,” 
may be applied to those persons who die annu- 
ally of consumption in this country. Science 
has of late years sensibly diminished the num- 
ber, and it is gratifying to know that Dr. Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry has exerted a potent 
influence throughout the length and breadth of the 
land in producing this result. In procuring this 
well-known specific, buy none unless it has the 
written signature of “ I. Butts” on the wrapper, 
and then you are sure of procuring the genuine 
article. It may be found at all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States. 


Woman’s Wit.—“I do not think, madam, 
, that any man of the least sense would approve 
your conduct,” said an indignant husband. 
“Sir,” retorted his better-half, “how can you 
judge what any man of the least sense would do?” 


Navau.—The aggregate area of all the dock- 
yards in England is only five hundred and eighty- 
two acres, while those of France extend over 
eight hundred and sixty-five acres, 


A sBotp Face.—When a man is hideously 
ugly, the only safety is in glorying in it. Let 
him boldly claim it as a distinction. 


Dascrtetion.—A lady, describing an ill- 
natured man, says, “ he never smiles but he feels 
ashamed of it.” 


>» 


Increase.—Tho Philadelphia census shows a 
population of 680,000, an increase of 271,238 
since 1850. 


To Trave.ters.—The best adhesive label 
you can put on luggage is to stick to it yourself. 


' FIRST INTERMENT AT MOUNT AUBURN. 
The Mount Auburn Memorial states the fol- 
lowing facts in regard to a point upon which an 
erroneous impression prevails in the community. 
The monument erected to Hannah Adams has 
the words, “ First tenant of Mount Auburn” 
inscribed thereon. The Memorial says: ‘“ This 
is not the exact truth. The records of the cor- 
poration show that the jirst burial in Mount Au- 
burn was of a child of James Boyd, July 6, 
1832, in lot No. 182, on Mountain Avenue. The 
second burial was that of Mrs. Hastings, wite of 
Thomas Hastings, of East Cambridge, July 12, 
1832, in lot No. 301, on the same avenue. Mrs. 
Hastings was, therefore, although she died many 
years previously, the first adult buried in Mount 
Auburn, as the monument on the Hastings lot 
declares. There was, doubtless, no misstatement 
intended, in relation to Miss Adams, by the 
writer of the inscription. She died in December, 
1831, only about three months after the cemetery 
was consecrated. It was impossible to place her 
body in Mount Auburn at that season of the 
year ; and it was in all probability placed in some 
temporary place of deposit in Boston, with the 
intention of removing it as soon as the weather 
would permit. It may-have been that the plac- 
ing a body in a receiving tomb in Boston was 
considered the same as a burial at Mount Auburn 
to all intents and purposes ; or it may have been 
that the monument was prepared in anticipation 
ot the removal of the body to Mount Auburn, 
but that some delay occurred, and it was not 
deemed necessary to be at the expense of alter- 
ing the inscription. However this may be, Miss 
Adams was notthe ‘first tenant of Mount Au- 
burn,’ but the ninth, her remains having been 

placed in the cemetery, November 12, 1832.” 


» 


THE SNAIL MANIA IN PARIS. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Trav- 
eller says: “Snails are crawling down more 
and more throats here annually. ‘Ten years ago 
nobody but apothecaries and herb doctors’ shops, 
and a little dirty, dingy restaurant in the Rue 
Saint Honore kept them, and now they have a 
place of their own at the great markets, and the 
restaurateur that does not keep them is consid- 
ered decidedly ‘slow.’ A million and a half 
snails crawl down our throats every season ; at 
Dijon alone they bring If. 50c. per hundred, 
and 6000f. worth are sold, which every French- 
man vows, by their Cocker and other reckoners, 
are equal in aliment to one hundred and fifty 
ordinary calves—don’t ask me, please, for the 
equation.” 


Fravup.—The English papers report 
that another solicitor has disgraced the profes- 
sion, not merely by a gigantic failure, but by a 
gigantic fraud. Mr. Buller, a member of a firm 
in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, largely engaged in con- 
veyancing and mortgage loans, has, it is said, 
taken flight, leaving debts to the amount of 
$500,000, much of it money entrusted to him by 
clients, many of whom are consigned to absolute 
poverty. One case was stated of a lady whom 
he had induced to call in a mortgage of $50,000, 
on the pretence that he had procured another 
paying one per cent. more of interest. He re- 
ceived the money and spent the whole of it. 


AN GEeNTLEMAN.—At Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a gentleman whose house has been 
robbed by burglars four times this season, com- 
plains that each time the matter is duly chron- 
icled by the police and placed on record, with 
the statement that property left behind is to 
the value of several thousand dollars—a fact 
duly copied by the reporters. The unfortunate 
gentleman protests against this ; stating that the 
police, though of little use as a protection, are 
excellent at statistics. He expects another bur- 
glarious descent before many days. 


+ 


Grarg-CuLture.—On the Ohio River, be- 
tween Rural and Maysville, there are 338 acres 
of land devoted to vineyards and the manufac- 
ture of wine. The product of those vineyards 
amounts to 154,550 gallons of wine. 


Wuar an Army !—The Scientific American 
states that there are in the city of New York 
about 200,000 smokers, each using two cigarg 
daily. 


Sryxisa.—D. H. Craig, agent of the associ- 
ated press, has just purchased an elegant country 
seat near Peekskill, N, Y., for $20,000, 


GHapsive Gatherings. 


Official inspections have proved that the wheat 
crop of 1859 is the largest in Virginia that that 
State has ever produced. 

It is said that the receipts from the new o 
bed at Norwalk are beginning to fall off. ly 
some 200 vessels are still engaged in the harvest. 


The Journal of Commerce learns that ex- 
President Martin Van Buren is engaged on a po- 
litical history of the country down to the close 
of his administration. 

Mr. H. Poole, who was sent by the English 
Foreign Office to the Dead Sea, to search for 
nitre, which was reported to occur there, has re- 
turned without success. 

Mrs. Winslow, of Brewster, Mass., has gath- 
ered this fall, from about three a¢res of land, two 
hundred and thirteen barrels of cranberries, for 
which she received $2333. 

A traveller in Texas writes : A creek near San 
Marcos, that you cross three times in going that 
number of miles, has an ominous name. It is 
called “ Purgatory Creek.” 

Workmen engaged in excavating a cellar in 

South Water Street, Chicago, exhumed five cof- 
fins, supposed to contain the remains of the sol- 
diers of General Scott, buried in 1832, during 
the Black Hawk war. 
* The Albany Northern Railroad, made notori- 
ous by the late Schagticoke disaster, has been 
closed from public travel until its northern di- 
vision can be thoroughly repaired, a work which 
is now going on. 

Miss Delia Bacon, who startled the world a 
few years since with the theory that Shakspeare 
was a myth, and his plays the work of other 
hands, died in the Insane Asylum, at Hartford, 
a few days since. 

Messrs. Winans, of Baltimore, satisfied that 
their experimental cigar steamer is a success, are 
preparing the necessary moulds for a much larger 
one of the same kind, with all the improvements 
suggested by their recent trials. 


An iron safe in the city of Hartford was lately 
discovered to be on fire, and an examination of 
the materials used for filling, showed it to be a 
mixture of sawdust and shavings, which had ig- 
nited by the heat from a stove in the vicinity. 
An unsafe safe, that! 

A late Utah city paper mentions the arrival of 
a company of European saints, who came in 56 
wagons, and numbered about 400 souls, mostly 
from Scandinavia. There were six deaths and 
three births on their journey of three months 
through the country. 

An Iowa paper states that some German - tan- 
ners are paying $15 a ton for a plant very com- 
mon in this country, and generally known as 
“dog fennel.” It is said to be a good substi- 
tute for oak bark, and can be extensively grown 
where that cannot be obtained. 


By a law enacted by the last Legislature of 
New Hampshire, a jury must be empanneled es- 
a ae for each cause, civil or criminal, by draw- 
ng out from the whole number of jurors in at- 
tendance; and either party is entitled to two 
peremptory challenges, besides challenges for 
cause. 


Four horses, five span of mules, eight sets of 
harness, a McCormick reaper, a new wagon, a 
large lot of farming implements, and a large 
quantity of hay and grain, were totally destroyed 
by fire near Havana, Illinois, a few days since. 
Loss estimated at from $15,000 to $16,000. Sup- 
posed to be the work of an incendiary. 


A correspondent of the Builder s ts that 
the agates and other similar stones, found upon 
the sea beach and in gravel, might, by the aid of 
steam, be cut and poms at an expense small 
enough to admit of their being used, set in ce- 
ments r the manner of mosaics, as a facing 
either for walls or entablature. 


The clerk of the Cincinnati Probate Court, the 
other day, issued a marriage license for the union 
of an old man of sixty with a buxom damsel of 
sixteen. The old man, a rickety old chap, said 
the disparity in their was more than coun- 
terbalanced by what called the “unusual 
amount of affection” that existed between 
them 


The cranberry crop in Barnstable county has 
been an average one. In the townof Barnstable 
about one thousand bushels have been produced, 
which are worth $4 a bushel. In Brewster, one 
farm produced 265 barrels, which sold for 
$13 12 1-2 barrel, or $3478 ; another person 
raised 214 on three acres, another 53 bar- 
rels on one acre. 

A letter from California, noticing General Sut- 
ter and the old pioneer’s financial carelessness, 
said he had once given a note for $9000, with in- 
terest at ten per cent. a month, to be compounded 
at the end of each month. At these liberal and 
reasonable terms the note was not long in reach- 
ing the sum of $85,000, for which amount the 
creditor took judgment, and levied upon his 
estate. 


A letter from Gonaives, Hayti, says; “ Outin 
the suburbs of the town I saw an unique and 
istic costume. It was worn by a boy of 
ten years of age. It consisted of an old battered 
bf tin can, suspended around his neck by a piece 
of native rope, which was made out of a cocoa 
tree bark, or some similar material, His only 
other — consisted of a stick, which he held 
ia his hand, and with which, from time to time, 
ee his novel substitute for a drum and ward- 
ro 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Morality should be the polar star of science. 

—De Bouffiers. 

wk: Love moderately! long love doth so.— 
e. 

.... Times of ignorance are favorable to im- 

postors as darkness is to assassins. —De Boufflers. 

.-+.» It is one satisfaction, failing to find pre- 
ferment, to feel that we are at least free from all 
indebtedness.— W. G. Simms. 

.... Nature disposes of time as she needs it, 
and may employ in her task the entire life of the 
universe.—De Boufflers. 

.-+.» It is the form in which a thing is said or 
done, quite as much as the thi itaelf, that gives 
offence, or imparts pleasure.— 

..-. In apportioning the amounts of human 
knowledge, we should seek what each one needs, 
and try to give all a share.—De Boufflers. 

.+.. Some men, when attacked, resemble 
ducks, that have the art of diving when shot at, 
and of coming up again beyond the longest range. 


.++. Many who find the day too long think 
life too short ; but short as life is, some find it 
long enough to outlive their , their 
constitutions, and their estates.— Colton. 


«++. The most influential man, in a free coun- 
try, at least, is the man who has ability, as well 
as the courage, to s' what he thinks when oc- 
casion may require it.—Duncan. : 

.-+- Half the logic of misgovernment lies in 
this one sophistical dilemma: If the people are 
turbulent, they are unfit for liberty; if they are 
quiet, they are unfit for liberty.— Macaulay. 

-++. There is no man so great as not to have 
some littleness more predominant than all his 
greatness. Qur virtues are the dupes, and often 
only the playthings of our follies.—Ziiis. 

+++. There are a good many pious people who 
are as careful of their religion as of their best 
service of china, only using it on holy occasions, 
for fear it should get chipped or flawed in work- 
ing-day wear.—Jerrold. 


..+. Thedifferent degrees of success that at- 
tend men is not so much owing to original differ- 
ences in their capacities, as to the measure of 
discretion and good fortune that mingle with 
and determine the direction of their abulities.— 


.-+- Ina dispute between father and son, I 
have almost always sided with the father. ‘I'be 
son’s extravagance is generally the cause ; and 
it is hard that the father should suffer for the 
folly of two youths—his son’s and his own.— 
Horne Tooke. 


Hoker's Budget. 
When is a chair like a lady’s dress? When it 
is sat-in. 


Which is the heaviest horse on the road. A 
led horse. 


What is the only whig a barber cannot make ? 
An ear-wig. 

Why is an Englishman like nineteen shillings? 
he is & sovereign. 

When your hair gets into disorder, what hea- 
then deity should it name? Comus. 

Those sheets devoted to “ spiritual rappings ” 
are now termed “ wrapping-papers.”’ 

There is a firm in New York under the mild 
and soothing title of “‘ Snapp and Byte.” 

Universal sympathy—When a crew of whale- 
men cry because they see whale’s blubber. 

Why are shepherds and fishermen like beg 
gars? Because they live by hook and by crook. 

A “Down East” debating society is discuss - 
aaron between /ed pigs and pigs of 


. Why did the lady who purchased tae dumb- 
waiter return it next day ? Because it would not 
answer. 

A bookseller once informed the public that all 
the scarce books, out of print, might be had by 
applying at his store. . 

Bakers, generally speaking, are a set of loa/- 
ers, but however knead-y they may be, are 
always well bread. 

An Irishman, trying to put out a gaslight with 
his fingers, cried out, “ Och, murder, the divil a 


wick’s in it.” 
“ Mr. Smith, the are gerting into your 
corn-tield.” “ over, iad, Billy, i'm 


Corn wont hurt ‘em.’ 
An Irishman once observed that mile-stones 

were kind enough to answer your questions 

without giving you the trouble to ask them. 

Whenever a person is afflicted with a cold, he 
generally assures you it isa bad one. Did any 
person ever hear of agoodcold? Eh? 

Why is a man not allowed to marry the second 
cousin of his own widow. Because, when a man 
has a widow. his marrying days are over. 

When a man attempts to tie his cravat around 
a lamp-post, you may presume he has been im- 
bibing something, or inhaling chloroform. 

Soon after the battle of Leipsic, a wit observed: 
“ Bonaparte must now be in funds, for he has 
received a check on the banks of the Elbe,” 

A gentleman bragging of having killed a 
ther whose tail was “three feet long. 
rown observed that the animal died seasonable, 
as the tai/ was long eno not “*to be contin- 
ued.” Brown is a sly joker. 
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The | 
Shall of pring 

Where chate trees sligh! 
the mast of 
And the lowtag of herds, 

Ballven the teams of moruing 


Vrom reee few 
At the mount 
Moet and dear the muses 
Thetr the Neretdes pinay, 
Throagh each long summer day, 
Aad Apollo his favors diffuses. 


I sing of cold water, 
That Hygetan daughter, 
passed by valley and mountain 
O, sinless and pure, 
Through time will endure, 
Oold water that tiows from the fountain. 


THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 
A STORY OF THE FRENCH PEASANTRY. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Ix a small town in Norman France, lying be- 
tween Havre and Rouen, there dwelt, long since, 
an honest vine-dresser, named Frederick Leablue. 
Himself and wife were an humble couple, but 
content and happiness smiled within their little 
cottage, and the vine-dresser counted himself a 
fortunate man. A son and daughter had blessed 
the union of Leablue with his peasant wife, cre- 
ating additional pleasures, with mutual cares and 
joys, around the domestic hearth. But to en- 
counter reverses is the lot of all, and permanent 
happiness is not to be enjoyed upon earth. Thus 
thought the honest vine-dresser, when a sudden 
fever deprived his beloved companion of life, and 
left his widowed heart bereft of every tie that had 
bound it to happiness. The children, yet too 
young to realize the extent of their bereavement, 
now looked to the unhappy father for constant 
care and protection. 

At this period, when Leablue was saddened to 
the deepest intensity of grief, and when he felt a 
reckless disregard of life and all its ties, save for 
his children’s sake, the announcement reached 
his village that soldiers were wanted for the grand 
army, and in less than a week after he found 
himself drafted by the authorities, and under 
marching orders to the frontier. To resist was 
useless, and a fresh wound was inflicted upon his 
heart in parting from his little children, whom he 
confided to one that he hoped and believed 
would prove a faithful protector. Pressing them 
to his heart he bade them farewell, and marched 
off, to the gay notes of martial music, to form 
one of the grand army that was to cross the Alps 
under Napoleon. Time courses quickly, most 
quickly in childhood, and two years had passed 
rapidly, making the brother and sister, the first 
six and the latter five years of age, when the 
gazettes that announced the result of the battle 
of Lodi, contained the name of Frederic Leablue 
among the killed ! 

Up to this period the children had been pro- 
tected with ordinary care by him who was trusted 
with their keeping, but now that the probability 
of fature recompense was cut off, his interest in 
them ceased, and the little ones were treated 
with a harshness that made them miserable. 

To escape the ill-treatment he now constantly 
received, the boy one day wandered from home, 
either to perish or seek shelter elsewhere, for no 
search could ever discover him : the good-natured 
villagers having been induced to seek him, if for 
no other reason, to satisfy their curiosity con- 
cerning him. With the example of her brother 
before her, and the constant ill-treatment of those 
with whom she lived goading her to the act, the 
soldier’s little daughter stole away one dark 
night, and walked many weary miles to the 
small town of Nemore, begying at the firet door 
she approached, for shelter and protection. It 
was at an honest farmer’s house that the little 
orphan had applied, nor could fortune have bet- 
ter directed her steps. They heard her touching 
story, and befriended her at once. They had 
themselves but just buried a little daughter, near 
her own age, and the good wife pressed the or- 
phan child to her bosom, saying that she was 
sent by Heaven to fill the place made desolate by 
the loss of the dear Amele, while their remaining 
child, Louval, a boy of seven years, overjoyed at 

*a new companion, fondly kissed and caressed the 
little wanderer. 


= 


kindness, wept tare of joy, and asked in her 
che might love them with af her 

heart! The affectionate «pirit evinced by the 
child comented at cave the resolution of the 
| farmer and bis wife, and she was coon adopted, 
end called by the name of ube child they had host, 
Amele Neel Lorain wae the goed tarmer’s 
meme. He was man comfortable 
stances, though humble in influence and attain. 
ments; bat hie beart beat as warmly as the 
proudest noble in the land, and the poor never 
turned uarelieved from his door, Amelie and 
Louval were sent to school together, and no 
brother and sister were ever more dear to each 
other than were these two children. In the 
fields, or beside the peaceful hearth, they were 
ever companions, read their juvenile stories to 
each other, divided the task of mastering each 
other's lessons, and became daily and hourly en- 
deared wo one another. Each seemed to vie with 
the other in their duty and service to the kind 
farmer and his wife; and had the lovely Amele 
really been their child, it is doubtful if they 
could have loved her more tenderly. 

At the May-day festivals Amele was generally 
queen of the dance ; and her young form ripened 
with each returning spring into sweet and capti- 
vating womanhood. Finding in each other a 
congenial spirit, Amele and Louval grew up like 
two gentle flowers on the same stem: while the 
old farmer and his wife looked upon them with 
pride and affection. With pride at the manly 
bearing, noble brow and intellectual attainments 
of Louval, and with unutterable fondness at 
the sweet and affectionate child of their 
adoption. 

Eleven years had thus worn away, making 
Amele sixteen, when one day a stranger stopped 
at the little post-house of Nemore. It was May- 
day, and the villagers were clothed in their gala 
dresses, while Amele presided as queen of the 
festival. The stranger was a man of some 
twenty years : and while his meal was preparing, 
strolled out to see the ceremony of crowning the 
qneen of the day. He lingered long, gazing 
with admiration upon the beauty and native 
grace of the peerless floral queen ; and when his 
conveyance was announced, declared that he had 

_made up his mind to tarry until the following 
day, in order to obtain required rest, but secretly 
resolving to endeavor to make the acquaintance 
of the beautiful girl’ whose appearance had so 
much interested him. Hospitality ensured any 
stranger a welcome in the little town of Nemore, 
and the traveller, seemingly by accident, knocked 
at the door of farmer Lorain. 

That night, with legends of adventure and pic- 
tures of life in foreign lands he amused the hum- 
ble circle till a late hour, and when he pressed 
the hands of each at parting, he saw that he had 
created a friendly interest in the breast of Amele, 
that awakened a response in his own bosom in 
the shape of a passion that was as novel as it was 
intense. He dreamed of the beautiful girl all 
night, and found on the morrow that he was far 
from desiring to continue his journey, and de- 
clared his resolve to tarry here, for a few days at 
least, and enjoy a period of rest that continued 
travel and fatigue rendered peculiarly grateful. 
His days were multiplied to weeks, and after 
once visiting Havre on some business, he again 
returned to Nemore. In the meantime his at- 
tention to Amele was too evident and partial to 
admit of question, as it regarded his affection for 
her, and Louval saw his long-loved companion 
daily growing more intimate with her new friend, 
Herbert Fontenel. His own cherished love for 
her had never been told, but it was none the less 
sincere and devoted, and now he felt the 
wretchedness of disappointed love at his heart. 

“ She is pleased with the newness and novelty 
of this Herbert Fontenel’s regard—she has known 
me so long,” thought he, “that a change is 
agreeable. But can he love as I have done, as 
Inow do? It is impossible! He has seen the 
world, he is fluent in speech, gay and humorous 
in wit, and he outshines me, it is true. But 
knowing Amele’s heart as I do, I cannot believe 
that he inspires that sincerity of affection that 
would alone make me happy. I have never told 
Amele that I loved her, but, ah! could she not 
read my love in every word, every look, every 
act of mine, for these many years? I could not 
speak to her now, upon such a subject ; now, at 
a time when I see her so intimate with him. 
Ab, no! I must look on in silence and see my 
own misery consummated.”” Thus reasoned 
Louval. 

Amele all unwittingly found herself day by 


day becoming more and more engaged by do | Sete Goa father you mast be, we were about 
pleasant and fascinating society of Herbert, to be married '” 


| thoagh if she could have paased, and analysed 


| the feelings that actuated her, she would have 
| perceived that be did not engender in her bosom 


those soft and glowing pictares of ideal loveliness 


that the comversation and intercourse of Lowval 


was wont to do, bat the lack of thie was made 
up, at least for the time being, by the novelty of 
Herbert's constant attention Amele was in re 
ality unchanged at heart towards Lowval, but « 
quick succession of circamstances had seomed to 
give ber best regard to Herbert, with the power 
and certainty of fatality itself Had her adopted 
brother spoken —had he declared his regard for 
her, even now, perhaps, it would have led her to 
look into her own heart, and to steel it in season 
against any other passion; bat Louval was too 
generous, too proud in spirit, to refer to the sub- 
ject now. 

Thus there was no countercurrent for Amele 
to overcome, and she seemed to glide on into an 
affection tor Herbert without any circumstances 
occurring to create even a transient pause that 
might give birth to reflection. Perhaps the more 
practised eye and judgment of Herbert enabled 
him to read the feelings of Louval, but he 
reasoned that all was fair in love, as in war, and 
it was not his part to allude in any way to a sub- 
ject that might prejudice his own position and 
hopes with the beautiful girl that he loved. The 
old couple were too simple and honest to canvass 
the matter at all, and were singularly blind and 
silent as to the regard of Amele’s new and ardent 
young friend. Indeed, be had shrewdly man- 
aged to gain their good will and regard at the 
outset of his acquaintance. 

The misery of Louval now seemed complete. 
The day for the union of Amele and Herbert had 
been fixed, and yet his proud and loving heart 
was too stubborn to speak and reveal his disap- 
pointment, even to her he loved. He had re- 
solved to see Amele married, and then, bidding 
farewell to the scenes of his childhood, endeared 
to his heart by the memory of Amele and their 


younger days together, and to seek in some dis- 


tant land for forgetfulness. Well he knew that 
his home would no longer be tolerable to him, 
bereft of the idol that had for so many years ren- 
dered it a paradise of contentment. 

The arrangements were in progress for the 
bridal, when one summer’s day an old man, care- 
worn and weary, paused in the village for re- 
freshment and rest. His browned visage showed 
him to have been exposed to the elements, and 
hard service had bent his manly form. Farmer 
Lorain, ever rejoiced at an opportunity to relieve 
the needy, was the first to spy him out, and to 
proffer the hospitality that was characteristic of 
his nature. The old traveller entered his doors 
and told his story. He was returning to his 
native land, after long absence from his home, 
having escaped from a foreign prison, and long 
sickness in a distant clime, whither the chances 
of war had carried him. He sees Herbert and 
Amele together, and exclaiming with the greatest 
excitement, asks who the young people are. 

“ This is my daughter Amele,” replied farmer 
Lorain ; “the gentleman is her betrothed, Her- 
bert Fontenel.” 

“Is she your daughter? Ah! how very like, 
how very like—” murmured the old soldier, yaz- 
ing at her. 

“IT mean my adopted daughter,” continued 
the farmer; “but, indeed, she has always 
seemed like our own child.” 

“ Adopted, did you say ?”’ eagerly inquired the 
old man. 

“Yes, Amele wasanorphan. Her father died 
at the battle of Lodi.” 

“The battle of Lodi ?” said the old man, ear- 
nestly, “and what was her name ?” 

“Cecile Leablue,” replied Amele, gazing in 
wonder at the old man. 

“OQ God! it is my child!” exclaimed the 
soldier, staggering to a table for support. “ Ce- 
cile, Cecile, 1 am Frederic Leblue, thy long, 
long-lost father !”” 

“ Leablae Frederic Leablue!” exclaimed 
Herbert Fontenel, trembling in every limb. 
“ Amele, you never told me that this was your 
name. Frederic Leablue—as there is a God in 
heaven, that is the name I once bore !”’ 

* I knew it,” exclaimed the old soldier, folding 
both to his breast, “when first I saw you there 
together. You are both my children. God be 
praised—God be praised !” 

“God be praised, indeed!” said Herbert, 
wiping the cold perspiration from his brow, 
“thet this timely discovery has been made. 


“ An cepecial providence has brought this 
about,” sobbed Amele. “ Ah, brother, you will 
love me none the less.” 

“1 lowe you, if possible, the more, dear sister ; 
end hard mast be the heart of either thet sot 
resigned to each « result, bringing back all the 
early ves of our childhood's home, and restoring 
beloved father 

“ But how bear you the name of Herbert Foo 
tene! asked the farmer 

“IT will tell youn. When hard treatment, and 
even blows, drove me to leave my sister Jand the 
brutes that abused us both, I wended my way w 
Havre, where, fearing to give my true name, I 
shipped by that which I remembered to have 
read in some book, and was registered upon the 
roll as Herbert Fontenel. Gradually I rose to a 
lieutenanicy, and am now the possessor of a com- 
mission in the royal navy.” 

Need we explain in detail how easily every 
proof was adduced, and how completely all were 
satisfied! How Frederic Leablue was taken a 
prisoner at Lodi, and not killed, and of his long 
imprisonment? We think not. The reader 
will supply all these; but we must complete the 
story, by referring once more to Amele and 
Louval. 

Amele retired to bed that night to weep over 
the contending emotions of her heart. Louval 
had written her a note that very day, against the 
resolve he had made to the contrary, telling her 
of his love, and reverting to the past in so tender 
and kind a manner, and picturing all the joys 
and the long hope of his life so vividly before 
her, that for the first time, she had that morning 
paused and looked back upon the past; and 
while she saw that she must go on, she trembled 
in secret at the abyss that now seemed to threaten 
her future. 

“‘Ah! why did he never tell me this before ?” 
she sighed, to herself, “then I should not have 
been liable to have regarded another with the 
tender interest that I experience for Herbert.” 

This was the exact position of affairs when the 
old, care-worn soldier appeared and discovered 
his children. 

The next morning Amele met Louval. She 
had wept all night ; her eyes were bent upon the 
floor, her lovely form was agitated by contending 
emotions, and her bosom heaved with quickened 
force, as the eyes of her adopted brother bent 
upon her. 

“ Amele,” he murmured, in a tone so low that 
it could hardly have been heard by any one else, 
“ will you not take my hand, and assure me that 
we are still friends ?” 

“Louval,” said she, struggling for power to 
speak ; her heart was full—she could not utter a 
word, but raising her soft, blue eyes, they met his 
own, and she was at once locked in his arms. 

The bridal ceremony that had been fixed for 
the following day, was not postponed, after all : 
there was only a change in the bridegrooms. 
And happy was Herbert, now Frederic Leablue, 
for he had found a dear sister, in search of whom 
he was engaged, when chance threw him in the 
way of Amele. Joyful and happy was the mar- 
riage that was consecrated in the little chapel of 
Nemore. 


IN LUCK, FOR ONCE. 

When the Emperor Joseph the Second was in 
Paris, in the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, he was 
in the habit of walking about the city incognito. 
One morning he went into an elegant coffee 
house and asked for a cup of chocolate. He was 
ees! dressed, and the waiters insolently re- 

used it, saying it was too early. Without mak- 
ing any reply, he walked out, and went into a 
little coffee-house, nick-named the “ Piercing 
Eye.” He asked for a cup of chocolate, and the 
landlord politely answered that it should be ready 
in a moment. While he waited for it, as the 
coffee house was empty, he walked up and down, 
and was conversing on different subjects, when 
the landlord’s daughter, a very pretty girl, made 
her appearance. The emperor wished her a good 
day, according to the French mode ; and observed 
to the father, that it was high time a flower in 
full bloom should m before it faded. “ Ah!” 
replied the honest old man, “if I had but a 


thousand crowns, I could her to a fine 
young man who is very fond of her; but sir, the 
chocolate is ready.” The emperor called for a 


pen, ink and paper ; the girl ran to fetch them, 
and he gave her an order on his banker for five 
thousand livres. 


LOVE. 

Come near, my beautiful, and let me gaze 
My soul all out into those beaming eyes, 
Until I lose my being all in thee. 

For is not love a losing of one’s self 

In that which is beloved? Love feels no self; 
For though it spring in self, yet, like a flower, 
It lives not for the soil, but yields up al 

Its breathing essence to the wooed air. 
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THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE, AT CHELSEA, ENGLAND. 


NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE, CHELSEA, ENGLAND. 
The first engraving on this page, represents the elegant struc- 


| 


ture which has recently been erected, and which connects Chelsea | 


and Battersea. At the _ where it crosses the river the Thames 
is 737 feet in width. The river is spanned by three spaces, the 
central one being 352 feet between the piers, and the side ones 173 
feet six inches each ; the two piers in the river are 19 feet wide 
each, by a length of 86 feet 6 inches. The height of the caissons 
of the piers, above what is called Trinity high water, is seven feet 
six inches. Above the level of the top of the caissons the piers 
are surmounted by towers, which are constructed of iron. They 
diminish in plan to nine feet eight inches by four feet two inches 
at top, the whole being surrounded by a cradle-work of cast iron, 
upon which the rollers of the saddle work that carry the suspens- 
ory chains. Below the caissons the iron-work spreads out at the 
bottom on what are technically called “ bed plates,” that rest upon 
York stone landings, twelve inches in thickness, below which are 
piles and concrete constructed in the ordinary manner, that sup- 
port the whole of the superincumbent weight. Externally the 
whole of the piers are covered with an ornamental casting of iron- 
work. The point of contact of the suspensory chains on the tow- 
ers is at an altitude of 51 feet eight inches above high-water mark ; 
and the top of the finials, that terminate the towers, is 87 feet six 
inches from the same level. The abutments of the bridge, both 
on the Chelsea and Battersea sides of the river, have each what is 
called a “ relieving arch” in the centre, which serves the purpose 


of distributing the weight uniformly, the space between the arch | 


and abutment being filled with concrete. The abutments, as well as | 


the piers, rest firmly upon piles, which have been driven 20 feet 
beyond the low-water mark. There are also piles driven at an 
angle in front of the mooring-chambers as an extra security. The 
roadway of the bridge is 32 feet in width, and the over- 
hanging footways on each side are 7 feet six inches wide. These 
are of somewhat peculiar construction, the former being compused 
of oaken blocks, 6 inches long by 2 inches wide and 4 inches deep, 
embedded in asphalte on a ground or 
foundation of cork and bitumen asphalte ; 
the latter is constructed in a similar man- 
ner, the only difference being that the 
blocks are of smaller dimensions. A 
very large amount of additional strength 
is obtained over the ordinary mode of 
construction that has hitherto been 
adopted in the formation of suspension 
bridges, by the introduction of two longi- 
tudinal lattice girders of wrought iron, 
one of which is inserted on each side, and 
separate the roadway from the foot-paths. 
At each end of the bridge characteristic 
and highly picturesque-looking lodges 
have been erected. These lodges have 
basements 16 feet square, upon which rise 
superstructures that are octangular in 
lan, the roots of which are covered with 
ortland cement, and their angles and 
summits adorned with appropriate ter- 
minations in terra-cotta. Some of the 
terminations fixed at the angles of these 
small buildings are noteworthy as being 
both ornamental and useful, being 
forated, and serve as chimney-tops. 
four towers that rise over the caissons and 
iers in the river are highly picturesque 
in form, and are entirely constructed of 
iron, except 18 feet of their u por- 
tions at top, which are of welch cop- 
per, which is, in fact, gilded and painted 
to resemble light colored bronze. The 
summits of the towers are crowned with 
large globular lamps, which, when in op- 
eration, will diffuse a large body of light 
around the structure. Taken as a whole, 
this bridge, of its peculiar class, whether 
as regards its constructive properties or 
its sesthetic beauty, may safel classed 
amongst the most successful efforts of 
the kind that have been produced in mod- 
ern times. It makes a very fine appear- 
ance, with its towers, and is a good speci- 
men of British skill and beautiful effect. 


VIEW OF ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 

The interest attaching to this locality, as the place where the 
last treaty of between France and Austria has been con- 
cluded after tedious negotiations, has induced us to publish the 
accompanying excellent engraving. Zurich is the capital of a 
Swiss canton of that name, and is situated on the Limmat as it is- 
sues from the northwesterly extremity of the lake of Zurich. The 
inhabitants, who number about 17,000, are nearly all Protestants. 
The Limmat divides the town into two parts, and is spanned by 
three fine bridges. It is surrounded by old walls, and has an ar- 
senal with a fine collection of ancient armor. The chief public 
buildings are the cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, of which Lavater, 
the physiognomist, was minister for twenty-three years, a town- 
house, post-office, orphan asylum, and the tower of Waltenberg. 
It has a university, established in 1832, and which, in 1834, 
had 209 students, and a library of 3000 volumes, a cantonnal 
school, and many other — schools, a public library of 
50,000 vol , & cabinet of medals and natural history, a botanic 
garden and many learned societies. It has important manufac- 
tures of silks, cotton fabrics and ribbons, dye works and tanneries. 
Zurich is the birth place of Gessner, Zimmerman, Lavater and 
Pestalozzi. Near it, the Swiss defeated the Austrians July 22, 
1443, and the French defeated the Russians and Austrians August 
26, 1799. 

The Lake of Zurich, celebrated for its picturesque beauty, is en- 
closed at the east end by the cantons Schwyz and St. Gall. Its 
length is twenty-three miles, with a breadth varying from half to 
two and a half miles. Its chief affluent is the Linth, which it re- 
ceives from Lake Wallenstadt. Itis divided into the upper lake, 
extending from Schemirkau to Rapperschwyl, and the lower lake, 
about three times its extent from Kapperschwyl to Zurich. Atits 
narrowest point it is crossed by a wooden bridge nearly half a 
mile long. The upper lake is frozen over about every winter, but 
this is seldom the case with the lower lake. In summer its water 


is sometimes raised very high by the melting of snow. 


WR. CHARLO® KEAN'S MARRIAGE 
Che the of January, 1962, occurred the mort aus 
event im his life—-the wisest step he hed evor 
—end the carest guarentee of bie 
he wae married at the chareh of 
te Meee Tree marae! atachmens 
Ty Ge, Charlee Get only be 


hes career rare of private 
and professional excetionce, Mice Eileen Tree bad of 
end bet 


British drama Mise Ellen Tree one of tour sisters, 
whe all evinced « predilection for the drama a: very 
early yours. Their father held situation im the Bar 
India House. The mother still happy in “a 
green old age,” in the full her faculties, 
Ellen appeared on the boards, the name of Tree had 


elder sister, Maria, an acting vocalist of superior abil- 
ity, who will long be em Fae in conjunction with 

iss Ste s and Miss Paton, as upholding the 
charms of pure English song, with combined though 
varied excellence, at the same theatre (Covent Gar- 
den), during several brilliant seasons. Miss Maria 
Tree, in 1825, married Mr. Bradshaw, a tleman of 
fashion and fortune, some time member of Canterbury, 
and retired from protessional life, too soon for the pu 
lic, although infinitely to her own happiness and ad- 
vantage. Miss Ellen Tree first appeared in Edin- 
burgh when little more than seventeen, and after a pe- 
iod of successful study and practice in Bath, obtained 
an engagement at Drury Lane, her opening part being 
Violante, in the “ Wonder ;” on which occasion one of 
her most eminent predecessors in that arduous charac- 
ter, Mrs. Davison, supported the Tas debutante by 
assuming the subordinate duties of Flora. The mar- 
riage of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean took place on the 
last day of their Dublin engagement, and on that same 
evening, by an odd but accidental coincidence, the 
performed together in the “Honeymoon.” For pri- 
vate and professional reasons of their own, the union 
was not immediately made public. Their first appear- 
ance in the acknowledged characters of man and wife occurred at 
Glasgow, on the 27th of the following February, the combined at- 
traction producing, in five performances, included in one week, 
the sum of £1000.—LZife and Times of Charles Kean. 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF GOOD LIVERS. 

Gourmands, by predestination, are generally of the middle 
height ; they have round or square faces (carr¢), sparkling eyes, 
small forehead, short nose, full lips and round chins. The wo- 
men are dimpled, pretty, rather than handsome, with an inclina- 
tion to embonpoint. Those who are especially addicted to good 
eating have finer features, a more refined appearance; they are 
more mignonnes, and are distinguished by a peculiar manner of 
their own in swallowing. Under this exterior the most amiable 
dinner companions are to be found ; they partake of every dish 
handed to them, eat slowly, and taste with reflection. They are 
in no hurry to leave the spot where they have been well enter- 
tained, and you have them for the rest of the evening, because 
they are aware what games and amusements are to follow the or- 
dinary accessories of a gastronomic meeting. Those, on the con- 
trary, to whom nature has denied an aptitude for the enjoyment 
of tastes, have long faces, long noses, and long eyes; no matter 
what their stature, their is something longitudinal about them. 
They have sleek hair, and are thin and lanky; it is they who in- 
vented trousers. Women, whom nature has similarly afflicted, 
are angulous, yawn at dinner, and live upon whist and scandal. 
The inclination of the fair sex for good living is a natural instinct, 
because it is favorable to their good looks. A series of observation 
has convinced me that ladies who live-well remain younger much 
longer than others. It gives more brilliancy to the eye, more 
freshness to the skin, more support to the muscles ; and, as phyni- 
ology has proved that the depression of the muscles causes wrin- 
kles, those dreaded enemies of beauty, it is also true, that the 
ladies are, comparatively, ten years younger than those who are 
ignorant on the subject.—Brillut Savarin’s Art of Dining. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Poet's Corner. 


LPL 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MUSIC ON THE WAVE.—A SONNET. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


O, lovely *tis to hear the dreamy voice 
Of music on the moonlit wave. 8o fine, so soft, 
°Tis like the choral hymn or wierd rejoice 
Of angels in their starry home. Aloft 
Each echo seems to float, then falls again, 
Linked with the pearly dews of evening. 
And now the notes steal through the quiet glen, 
Borne thither on the zephyr’s silken wing. 
Such sounds are far too beautifal for earth, 
And in this holy hour transport my soul 
Above the things of evanescent birth, 
Where vestal fires their flames of glory roll. 
0, I could wander like a spectre round the shore, 
To muse in silence when those symphonies are o'er. 


THE VIOLET. 
The violet in ber greenwood bower. 
Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 
May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen or copse or forest dingle. 


Though fair ber gems of azure hue, 
Beneath the dew-drop’s weight reclining, 
I’ve seen an eve of lovelier blue, 
More sweet through watery lustre shining. 


The summer sun that dew shall dry, 
Ere yet the sun be past ite morrow ;— 
Nor longer in my false love's eye 
Remai' tear of parting sorrow. 
Sim Watrer Scorrt. 


NATURE'S CHARMS. 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love. 
That | had ‘Do need of a remoter charm 

lied. nor any i 

Unborrowed from the eye.—WorpsWorRTH. 


RAINBOW. 


Re thou the rainbow to the storms of life! 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray !—Brron. 


Easy Chu. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— Is there anything new under the sun? It is com- 
monly supposed that the swindlers’ trick of leaving a 
trunk fall of paving stones in the hands of a too confid- 
ing landlord as pledge for the payment of a heavy board- 
bill was an invention of this enlightened 19th century. 
Not a bit of it; it was first practised by that mirror of 
Spanish chivalry, the Cid, Don Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar. 
This gentleman, being “hard up” at the time of his 
banishment by King Alphonso, sent Don Martin Antoni- 
lez to two Jews, Rachel and Vidas, proposing to them to 
advance a certain amount of “tin” on the deposit of 
two chests, which he averred to contain treasures cap- 
tured from the Moors. ‘ Meantime,”’ says the chroni- 
cler, ‘the Cid had taken two chests which were covered 
with leather of red and gold, and the nails which fastened 
down the leather were well gilt; they were ribbed with 
bands of iron, and each fastened with three locks; they 
were heavy, and he filled them with sand. And when 
Rachel and Vidas entered his tent with Martin Antonilez, 
they kissed his hand; and the Cid smiled and said to 
them: ‘Ye see that I am going out of the land, be- 
cause of the king's displeasure; but I shall leave some- 
thing with ye." And they made auswer, * Martin An- 
tonilez has covenanted with us, that we shall give ye six 
hundred marke upon those chests, and keep them a full 
year, swearing not to open them till that time be expired, 
else shall we be perjured.’ ‘Take the chests,’ said Mar- 
tin Antonilez. ‘I will go with you, and bring back the 
marks, for my Cid must move before cock-crow.’ So 
they took the chests, and though they were both strong 
men they could not lift them from the ground ; and they 
were full glad of the bargain they had made.”......The 
following story gives a lively idea of how the Russians 
govern Poland. A Jew met a Cossack in the forest, and 
the iatter robbed him of his horse. On returning to the 
town, he lodged a complaint with the major in command, 
who was (with what truth we shall see) reported to be a 
most rigorous disciplinarian. The Cossacks were paraded, 
the robber was pointed out, when with the utmost effront- 
ery, he remarked that he had fownd the horse. “ How!” 
replied the Jew. ‘‘I was upon his back!” “ Yes,” re- 
torted the Cossack, “I found you too; but having no 
use fora Jew, did not keep you!” The excuse was 
sdmitted, and the poor Israelite was dismissed, minus 
his steed .....Quite an interesting operation was suc- 
cessfully completed lately in Port Dundas, Scotland, for 
the restoration of a chimney which had settled out of the 
perpendicular. This was accomplished by sawing several 
of the mortar beds between the courses on the side from 
which the chimney leaned, thereby allowing it to come 
back by ite own weight, without the application of any 
external force. Only ove draft was cut at a time, to 
guard against any shock which might endangered 
the stability of the building, and by keeping the saws 
wet, a bed of mortar was prepared for the superingym- 
bent weight to settle down upon. Twelve cuts were 
made ia this manner. on different parts of the structure, 
which generally set before the saws had passed through 
half of the circumference. particularly in those made 
nearest the ground, where the weight was greatest. The 
principal dimensions of the chimney are—Total height, 
468 feet; from surface to top of cope, 454 feet; outside 
diameter at foundstion, 50 feet; at surface, 34 feet; at 
cope, 14 feet...... “J don’t dread the enemy,” said an 


old soldier, “ half as much as our brave volunteers, who 
carry their rifles in so dangerous a manner.”’...... The 
following capital story appeared in a late number‘of that 
clever paper, the New York Saturday Press: At a trial 
in a Vermont court, several years ago, a French lady had 
been subpoenaed ar a witness, and was called upon to 
give her testimony. She was a stranger in the place, 
and “ the Court” felt itself bound to address ber in her 
native tongue. But “the Court's” education in the 
parlez-vous line had been sadly neglected, and how to 
administer the oath in an intelligent form to the silent 
lady before him was for some moments a puzzling ques- 
tion. What was to be done? The judge called upon 
several of the lawyers near him, but they all avowed 
their ignorance of the language then so supposedly neces- 
sary. Finally the counsel for the defendant, a clever 
Yankee, feeling himself equal to the occasion, volun- 
teered to extricate ** the Court ” from its embarrassment. 
He accordingly rose and addressed the lady witness in 
these terms: ‘‘ Vous jurez zat wat you here testify shall 
be ze truse, ze whole truse, and nossing but ze truse, so 
help you mon Dieu?” The lady looked for a moment at 
the manufacturer of this hybrid sentence in silent as- 
tonishment, then turning to “ the Court,” said in per- 
fectly good English, though with a slightly foreign ac- 
cent: ‘‘ What does the gentleman say?” The effect was 
electrical. Such a laugh went up to the roof of that 
country court room that the counsel for defendant has 
not heard the last of it to this day......The Albion 
American telis the following of Comptroller Church: 
“ He was delegate to the democratic national conven- 
tion which nominated James K. Polk for president in 
1844. Before leaving home he deposited a one hundred 
dollar bank bill in his wallet on the Bank of Orleans. 
Mr. Church having no use for the bill forgot all about it, 
and there it lay among some old papers until a few weeks 
since, when it was discovered by Mr. Church while look- 
ing over thepapers. Fifteen years had that bill remained 
idle. The bank failed about two years since...... It is 
mentioned as a discovery, that the secretary of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Sir Charles Bailey, is buried in a small 
cemetery at La Hulpe, near Brussels. He was born in 
the same year as the queen, whose execution he wit- 


nessed, and had hed the ada d age of eighty-four 
when he A number of interesting drawings 
and by Michael Angelo have just been dis- 


covered in that house at Florence which ali Italian tour- 
ists will remember in the Via Ghibellina. The house bas 
been changing hands lately, in consequence of some law 
proceedings, and has now become the property of the 
government. A letter from Florence says: ‘‘The gov- 
ernment has appointed a commission to arrange all the 
memorials; and I have been assured by one of the mem- 
bers of the commission that there have been found in 
the family archives many drawings of Michael Angelo 
hitherto unknown, and writings of the highest value, 
both original prose and poetical composition, from his 
pen; letters, not only unedited but quite unknown, from 
the most illustrious men of his times addressed to the 
artist, and tending to throw a new light on the events of 
his life. Let us trust that the students of art may right- 
ly avail themselves of these treasures, and may finally 
write a complete story of Michael Angelo’s life and times. 
The commission is already engaged in preparing the 
materials fora complete and correct edition of his writ- 
ings.”......Some gentlemen have organized in Douglas 
county, Wisconsin, the ‘‘ Lake Superior Agricultural 
Society,”’ and have awarded a dollar a pound for the best, 
and fifty cents a pound for the second best butter made 
in the county, and $10 for the best barrel of fiour from 
wheat grown there......At Breslau, on the cccasion of 
recent visit of the Princeand Princess Frederick William, 
there was an illumination, but the statue of Blucber 
was not lighted up, and the populace began to collect 
money ds the illuminating materials. This occa- 
sioned a disturbance and a collision with the troops, 
during which two persons were killed and several wound- 
OB. co0es A distinguished statesman of Central America, 
being asked how his country was getting on, replied, “ O, 
very well, very well: a mmtldanarchy.”...... A very hand- 
some shaft of red Peterhead granite has just been com- 
pleted at Aberdeen, Scotland, which is intended for the 
Westminster column, about to be erected near Westmin- 
ster Abbey, to the memory of Lord Raglan and the other 
“ Old Westminsters ” who fell in the Crimea. The col- 
umn is to be surmounted by a figure of St. George and 
the Dragon, and below, in niches, are to be placed the 
figures of Henry IiI., Edward I., Queens Elizabeth and 
Victoria, this part of the monument to be of Portland 
stone. The total height of the column is sixty-two feet. 
The height of the base is fourteen feet three inches, and 
its with ten feet. ..... A pew Concord coach, the first 
stage seen at Downieville, California, arrived there a few 
weeks since. The citizens met the stage in a body, es- 
corted it to the centre of the town, and wound up the 
festivities with a ball in the evening......The vice of 
gambling is gangrening the whole of French society, from 
the highest to the lowest, down even to the poorest 
laborers in the most solitary country villages. There has 
just taken place at Tours, a trial in which two agricultu- 
ral lab , in i with the keeper of a cafe, 
have been convicted of keeping a clandestine gaming 
table, where sums to the t of a th d and fif- 
teen hundred france were nightly won and lost. The 
gamblers entirely consisted of laborers and workmen, 
some of whom had lost everything they possessed. The 
Iprits were d d to a short imprisonment (the 
highest being two months and the lowest a week) and a 
slight fine...... A Cincinnati critic says of Mrs. James: 
** Her notes are so ravishingly sweet, that when we see 
her occasionally lick her lips, we are led to the conceit 
that they have left a delicious flavor on those cherry 


portals.”...... We know a poor fellow who takes the 
palm iu all his quarrels with his wife. She slaps bis 
face...... It is stated that nothwithstanding the capture 


of Schamyl, the Caucasus is far from being entirely sub- 
dued. The Invalide Russe says that the mountaineers 
have another chief not less intrepid and fanatical, and 
who may still resist for one or two winters. The Russian 
army in the Caucasus consists of 60,000 men...... It is 
stated that another highly important discovery has just 


been made near Frederickton, Mo., being a vein, or rath- 
er a formation, some forty or fifty feet wide, containing 
platinum and gold. Messrs. Kraut and Weiss and Dr. 
Kock, of 8t. Louis, visited the place recently, and de- 
clared themselves both surprised and gratified to find 
such an immense deposit of mineral wealth in Missouri. 
The Arcadia Prospect says: We have not as yet heard 
about the richness of this ore, but presume it is the same 
as that formerly discovered, some of which, we under- 
stand, contains about three percent. of platinum.....At 
Memphis, Tenn., recently, a policeman shot a disorderly 
character who resisted arrest and attempted to stab the 
Officer. The wounded man died the next day......An 
avaricious fellow in Brussels gave a large dianer recently. 
Just as the guests sat down, piercing shriek was heard 
in the courtyard. The host hurried out, and returned 
pale, affrighted, and his hands covered with blood. 
** What is it?” was the inquiry. ‘ Alas!” he said, “a 
poor workman, father of a large family, has met with a 
terrible accident. He was knocked down by a cart and 
grievously wounded. Let us aid him. A collection was 
taken up, and the guests contributed 1200 francs. Gen- 
erous souls! It was the miser’s ruse to make them pay 
for their dinner..,...The ruins of the old Palais de 
Thermes, in Paris, built by Augustus Cwsar, and which 
by the recent alterations face the new Boulevard de Se- 
bastopol, have been tastefully arranged, a formal garden 
has been planted around them, and some pieces of an- 
cient sculpture and fragments of architecture decorate 
and give a character to the spot...... The British consul 
at Honolulu is raising subscriptions for the erection of a 
monument to Captain Cook at Kealakeakua Bay, on the 
spot where he fell. After a local subscription has pro- 
vided for a granite obelisk, he’suggeste an appeal for sub- 
scriptions ‘* throughout the world ”’ to erect on Diamond 
Head, or elsewhere, » memorial in some degree more com- 
‘mensurate with Cook’s fame. 


Loreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 
‘A letter of Louis Napoleon to the King of Sardinia, 
liy believed to be authentic, is great ex- 
citement in Europe. The emperor demands that the 
Duchess of Parma shall be allied to Modena—Parma is to 
be united to Piedmont—Tuscany, augmented, perliaps, 
by a portion of territory, to be restored to the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand, and a system of moderate liberty shall 
be adopted in all the States of Italy. The emperor traces 
the plan of Italian Confederation with the pope as hon- 
orary president, as this increase of his moral influence 
will enable him to make concessions in conformity with 
the legitimate wishes of the populations.—Garibaldi ar- 
rived at Turin on the 28th of September, in compliance 
with a summons from the king. In addressing the mul- 
titude at Tegheri, he is stated to have said: ‘‘ With a 
king like Victor Emmanuel, with arms like ours, and 
with people like you, Italy should not stop until she has 
freed the last inch of her soil from the heel of the for- 
eigner.’’—The Spanish government has chartered all the 
steam packets which run between its ports and Marseilles, 
for the conveyance of the expedition against Morocco. 
The queen has offered to contribute a part of her civil 
list and all her jewels for the expenses of the war.—The 
Great Eastern will go to Liverpool in the spring. 


The Prince Imperial. 

A Paris correspondent writes: I saw the little prince 
the other day. He isa fine, pretty boy, full of spirits. 
He has, it is said, an irresistible desire to fight all his 
playfellows. His father's well known expression, ** L’Em- 
pire c'est la paix,” has, it appears, but little effect on the 
young monseigneur. Young Master Conneau, son of 
the emperor's favorite physician, is the recipient of the 
prince’s pugilistic essays. The question in dispute be- 
tween them is, which shall be the other’s groom; and, as 
neither is inclined to yield, battles ensue forthwith. 
Youth does not bow to rank, and the consequence is that 
his imperial highness is not always victorious. 


Florence, 

M. Ridolfi, minister of public institutions, has been 
seized with a perfect artistic mania. He has ordered, at 
the expense of the State, a complete edition of the works 
of Machiavelli, two bronze statues of Victor Emmanuel 
and Napolecn III., three statues representing Francis 
Barlamachi, the first martyr of Italian unity at Lucca, 
Sallust Bandioi and Leonardo Jibonaci, four historical 
paintings on ancient and modern subjects, four pictures 
of battles of the last war, and portraits of Gioberti, 
Balbo, Troza, Berchet, Pellico and Giustic. 


M. Jullien. 

This gentleman has been released from his pecuniary 
embarrassments in Paris. During the twenty years that 
Jullien reigned monarch of the famed popular concerts 
he acknowledges to have received the enormous sum of 
$1.000,000 in England and America He is busily en- 
gaged in writing his “Life and Times among the 
English.” 


Copenhagen. 

The Theatre Royal, Copenbagen, was recently crowded 
on the occasion of the return to the stage of Denmark's 
greatest actress, Madile. Heilberg, who for the last two 
years had retired into private lite. The part selected for 
her rentree was Lady Teazle, in Sheridan's “ School for 
Scandal.” 


The Prince of Wales. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the colonial 
secretary and other distinguished perronages, will visit 
Canada in the end of May or the begianing of June next. 
The formal opening of the Victoria Bridge will then take 
place. 


Paper in Spain. 

Ordinary paper is so scarce in Madrid, Spain, that rev- 
eral printing offices bave to suspend operations, and the 
journals press the government to allow foreign paper to 
be imported free, or at least at a greatly reduced duty. 


A Chinese Marvel. 

An ingenious Parisian stationer who for some years 
past has taken up his abode at Shanghai, has returned to 
Paris, bringing with him a curious Chinese invention. 
This extraordinary discovery consists in the composition 
of a paper which can be made to last as long as one 
wishes, by the use of a water or eau magique. The paper 
must be beforehand prepared by some means known only 
to the buyer and seller, and is then saturated with the 
water, which is colorless, tasteless, and scentiess. The 
length of time that one desires the paper to last is regu- 
lated by the introduction of pure water to weaken the 
effect. For instance, if the paper is to be decomposed 
within six duys, the eau magique is put on without adul- 
teration; if a month, a certain quantity of pure water is 
to be used, With this paper, then, the wily Chinese 
write their billets doux, taking care, however, that the 
corrosive water and their passion shall be of the same 
weight. The water is called ‘ Divine Ink,’ and the 
paper Exquisite Prudence.” 


Novel Duel. 

An apothecary Jately refused to resign his seat at a 
theatre in Vienna to an officer, who feeling himeelf in- 
sulted, sent him a challenge. The apothecary was punc- 
tual at the meeting, but observed he had to propose a 
new way of settling the dispute. He then drew from his 
pocket a pill-box, and taking therefrom two pills, thus 
addressed his antagonist: ‘‘ As a man of honor, sir, you 
would not wish me to fight on unequal terms. Here are, 
therefore, two pills, one composed of the most deadly 
poison, the other perfectly harmless. We are, therefore, 
on equal ground if we each swallow one; you shall take 
your choice, and I promise faithfully to take that which 
you leave.” It is needless to add that the affair was 
settled by a hearty laugh. 


Suicide at Homburg. 

Recently, at the famous German bathing and gambling 
place, Homburg, a Frenchman, who had been playing for 
some time with the usual luck of all gamesters, put 
down his last napoleon, and lost it like the rest. He 
drew a pistol out of his pocket, and blew his brains out 
while sitting at the fatal trente et quarante table. The 
people who are generally in attendance threw a cloth 
over his face, carried the wretched man out, life being 
quite extinct, and the game proceeded as if nothing had 
occurred. 


Temperance Movement in England. 

The advocates of total abstinence have commenced a 
new agitation, and are attempting, by a little gentle coer- 
cion, to compel the clergymen of the Established Church 
to act on their princip| A circular, signed by several 
clergymen, at the head of whom is Dean Close, of Car- 
lisle, has been extensively circulated, with a view to per- 
suade their clerical brethren that their personal health 
and their professional objects are alike hindered by an 
indulgence in even the temperate use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

A Million Muskets. 

Garibaldi has probebly by this time obtained the 
means of purchasing the million muskets he has called 
for. He has addressed the syndics of all the Italian 
towns of the central peninsula, of Sardinia and Lombar- 
dy. Subscription papers were opened in all the news- 
paper offices. 


Louis Napoleon. 

A Paris correspondent says the Emperor Napoleon, 
since his return from Biarritz, looks ill and careworn, 
considerably aged since his departure, and so much 
etouter in figure that his head seems fast sinking into 
his shoulders, like people suffering from weakness. 


Lucien Bonaparte. 
We learn from Rome that Prince Lucien Bonaparte has 
btained the hbishopric of Vienna, vacated by the 
death of Monsignor Falconieri, which puts him in the 
way of getting a cardinal’s hat. 


Sentence of an Engineer. 

A civil engineer, native of Venetia, has been sev- 
tenced to fifteen years imprisonment in a fortress, for 
having furnished a plan of the fortifications of Venice to 
the enemy during the late war. 

Egyptian Relics. 

i , the celebrated French archeologist, has en- 
gaged 3000 persons to work at excavations in the principal 
historical sites of Upper Egypt. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tar Srone Mansion. By Cnaries J. Pererson. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brother. 
Mr. Peterson is a very popular writer. and this work 
will prove one of the most popular of bis productions. 
It is full of incident and character, “ey! is vital with 


energy from beginning to end. Boston: Shepard, Clark 
& Brown. 
Harp Marie By the author of “ Dollars and Cents,” 


etc. Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown. 18mo. pp. 255. 

Once of the prettiest stories for young people we have 
read for many « long day. It admirably managed 
throughout, and exquisitely wound up. 


Twetve Years or a Sorpren’s Lire Inpta. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. l2mo. pp. 444 


This most readable book fs made »* from the letters of 
the late Major W. 8. R. Hodson, R. A., of the Ist Ben- 
European Fusiliers, and of Hodson’s Horse, and is as 
full of incident as any romance of war and chivalry. 
Hodson was the type of a soldier, gallant, chivairous, 
pradent. His capture of the King of Delhi was an ex- 
ploit the doing of which was only justified by the impor- 
tance of the object aimed at. The work is well edited by 
the major’s brother, Rev. George H. Hodson, M. A., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Vambridge. 


Tom Brown at Oxrorp. 

The same publishers are issuing in monthly 
capital book with the above title, by Thomas Haghes, 
author of ** School —— at Rugby,” the “ Scouring of 
the White Horse,” etc 


New Music.—Oliver Diteon & Co., 277 Washingten 
Street, have published ‘We Meet Again,” song and 
chorus; * Highland Fling,” with variations for the piano, 
by Emanuel Marquis; * Sfolgoio Divind Raggio,” cava- 
tina from { Martiri and Gertrude Mazurka, for the 
piano, by R. 8. Ambrose. 
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TsnMs FoR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in Hr 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition days io printing. Address 

BALLOU U, Publisher and 


Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter 


GHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO FORTES, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WHICH WAS 


ORIGINAL 


WITH 


JONAS CHICKERING 


1823, 


Bince which time there have been finished by this house 


22,000 PIANOS. 


FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS 


38 MEDALS, 


THE 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS, 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
At Exhibitions in the 
UNITED STATES, 
—AND— 


THE PRIZE MEDAL 
FROM THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, 
1851. 


WAREROOMS, 


272 Washington Street, Boston. 
694 Broadway, New York. 
S07 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Covans, Cotps, Hoansengss and In- 
FLUENZA, IRRITATION, SORENESS, Or avy 
affection of the Throat CURED, the 
cHIAL Hackine in Consumption, 
RON Broncairis, Waoopine Couaa, 
RELIEVED by BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, or 
Lozences. 
“* A simple and elegant combination for Covons, &c.” 
Dr. G. F. Boston. 
Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoansenrss.” 
Rev. Henry Warp 
 Trecommend their ~ to Pusiic Speakers.” 
Rev. K. H. Caarin, New York. 

Most salutary in Broncartis.” 

Rev. 8. a Morristown, Ohio. 

“* Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffering from 
Cotp.” Rav. 8. J.P. 8t. Louis. 

‘* Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of the 
Throat, so common witht SPEAKERS and Srnosrs.” 

‘ Pror. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 

‘* Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent Hoarseness. From their past Set, I think 
they will be of permanent advantage to me.* 

Rev. Row A. M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 

Also, Brown’s Laxative Trocnes, or Cathartic Lozen- 
ars, for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Heatache, 
Bilious Affections, §c. nov26 2w 
\' ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 

FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 

Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
otc., are respectfully invited to "examine my specimens, 
conditions, etc. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Kavelopes on hand. 16 lidwly 


OPPRESSION AFTER EATING. 
ANY persons, after an ordinary meal, feel a sense of 
weight and discomfort in the region of the stomach, 
the sure sign of an imperfect digestion. and probably the 
forerunner of a vettled dyspepsia. Nothing will relieve 
this oppression like the PERUVIAN SYRUP, by the 
stimulus it gives to the digestive powers. 


ICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO is 
having an immense sale, and taking the place 
of all other Instruction Books » 83, on receipt of 
which it will be sent by mail. gesapebe Sold by all 
music dealers, and by the publishers. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Ce. 


277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


"= FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 
miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches. biographies, 
adventures. foreign and domestic news, wit and humor, 
aad poetic gems. Sent by mail for 4 & year, and for 
sale everywhere for rour - per co} 
BALLO gen Mass. 


NEW EDITION 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU. 


WRITTEN BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


HE steady demand which this valuable work has met 
with, from the first week of its publication, speaks 
more for its intrinsic merit than any review could do. 
It is a worthy monument, reared by a filial hand, to the 
memory of one whom a whole denomination delighted to 
honor. The Biography commences with the boyhood of 
the subject, and brings him s | by step. and year by 
year, to the close of his long and useful iif. The labors 
of faith, of mental culture, of physical endurance, and 
of public application, are thoroughly delineated. 


The following notices of the work will exhibit the spirit 
with which it has been received by good judges: 


“Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has discharged his filial task 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


invaluable remedy is known by the thousands 

who have used it to be the best and most reliable 

= —- for the speedy relief and certain cure of every 
rm 


PULMONARY COMPLAINT, 


Such as Covcns, Cops, HoaRsensss, Broncurris, Sons 
Turoat, Quinsy, Croup, WHoorine Coves, 
not excepting even CONSUMPTION. 


From the Nashua Gazette, Sept. 22, 1869. 


A Remepy taart 1s A Remepy.—The season is fast ap- 
proaching when all of us will be liable to, and most of 
us affected by, some form of cough, cold, or other pul- 
monary complaint. Of all diseases, those which fasten 
themselves on the throat, lungs or chest, should claim 
immediate attention, as neglect of the slightest cough 
often leads to fatal results. The remedy for all these 


in a most able and acceptable manner; with 
candor, and no disposition to magnify his mission.”"— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘* The writer has aimed to let his father become, as far 
as possible, his own biographer; and wherever the patri- 
arch himself speaks, there is wonderful consistency. in 
the modesty, humility, and plainness of expression.” — 
Ladies’ Repository, Boston. 

** It is a fortunate circumstance, that the work is writ- 
ten by one who knew the subject of it at home.”’— Kev. 
O. A. Skinner. 

‘The author has so admirably performed his work. as 
to present the full proportions of his father’s character.” 
—Rev. G. W. Montgomery. 

‘It is from the pen of Maturin M. Ballou, editor of 
Ballou’s Pictorial, and evinces a fine taste and great dis- 
crimination.” — Boston Evening Gazette. 

‘* Few writers have better understood the true aim of 
biography than has our author, as shown by this work.” 
— Rev. A. A. Miner. 

“ The style of the author is smooth, cultivated, and 
finished; no straining after highly-wrought, flowery dic- 
tion, and no descending to lightness or frivolity.”’— 
New York Ch. Ambassador. 

‘The work is history, faithful narrative, graphically 
and truly recorded.”’— Olive Branch. , 
‘Those who have heard ‘ Father Ballou ’ discourse, or 
who have read his eterling works, will be sure to obtain 
the present publication. It is accompanied with an ex- 

cellent engraving of the good man.” — Boston Bee 

‘* The Biography is recorded in a lucid, easy and natu- 
ral style, at times radiant with flashes of that el 


troubles is found ia Dr. Wistur’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
It is truly a balsam with ‘‘ healing on its wings.”’ The 
confidence in it is g and uni and there is no 
medicine of any kind within our knowledge which has 
gained so many friends by virtue of experience of its 
healing merits, as this well known and highly appre- 
ciated Balsam. 


The genuine Balsam is prepared only by SETH W. 
FOWLE & Co., Boston, and sold by Druggists and 
Dealers EVERYWHERE. 


NEW COOKING RANGE. 


F those requiring Ranges will thoroughly —n = 
Double Oven Range, patented January. 1859, ¢ 

will see such important and perfect arrangements of oolk 
regulating flues around the oven (causing the ovens to 
bake quick and —_ even, without the usual vexa- 
tious licatic ). together with unparal- 
leled economy in tsi, superior fine heavy castings, and 
thorough workmanship, and such flattering testimony 
from the large number of Ranges in use, that not one 
housekeeper in a hundred will be likely to use any other 
Range at any price, as it costs as much to set, and twice 
as much to feed, a poor Range as it does this. A variety 
of sizes, with or without water backs and hot air fixtures, 
to be seen and obtained at my store, 99 and 101 Black- 
stone Street, or at my foundry at Mansfield, Mass, Also, 
a large assortment of my Cone aces, now in general 
use, and which have proved to be the best apparatus for 
thoroughly heating and ventilating buildings in _ 
country. Sw GARDNER CHILSON 


which characterized ‘the old man eloquent,’ the elo- 
quence of ey: the — of nature, and the out- 
gushing of feeling.”—Rev. C. F. Le Fevre. 

‘The present volume embodies the history of his pub- 
lic, as well as his private trials. The gist of his doctrines 
and preaching is here set forth in a manner as creditable 
to the biographer, as suitable to the excellence of the 
venerable subject.’’— Boston Post. 

“The biographer is well known as one of the most vig- 
orous and successful writers connected with the Boston 
press. and the present volume will add much to his well- 
earned reputation.” — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

** We seem to see him in this book, as he appeared to us 
in life.—a man of a mild, gentle, unassuming, benevolent 
disposition, with the simplicity of a child, and the wis- 
dom of a sage.”"— Vermont Ch. Repository. 

The reader will find himself loth to lay the book aside 
until he shall have finished it, after read’ 
secutive pages. By addressing a line, t paid, to the 

bli . and losing one dollar, the , containing 
an accurate steel likeness of the subject, will be sent, 
free of postage, to any part of the United States. For 
sale, wholesale and retail, by the publisher, 
. TOMPKINS, 
No. 38 Cornhill, Boston. 


LAWSON’S “NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 
IRECT endorsement, like the following certificate, 
from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 

serving of attention, and we present the same to our 

readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 

J. B. Baton, Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & 

Lowell Railroads, a gentleman well-known to our citizens, 

who thus speaks of the Curative, from which he received 

radical relief: 


Nasava, N H.. March 11. 1869. 
Perer Lawson, Esq.— Dear Sir,—It is with great plea- 
sure that I inform you that I bave used your ** Nervous 
Curative” for the cure of Chilblains, and with entire 
success. I have been sorely afflicted with them for man. 
years, and never found any permavent relief till I ap- 
plied your Nervous Curative according to directions. I 
alo had a very severe attack of Pleurisy, and I applied 
our Nervous Curative, and it gave me immediate relief. 
consider it one of the best remedies { ever used; and 
recommend it most cheerfully to the afflicted. 
truly 
J. B. EATON, 
Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad. 


Lawson's “‘ Nervous Curative ” for sale by the Agents, 
M. 8. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 


ASTHMA. 
A distinguished Barrister at Law, writes from Augusta, 
Maine, as follows: 

* When I commenced taking Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
Sor Asthma, 1 had been affected with that disease nearly 
twenty years. It is of the spasmodic kind; in a bad 
attack, I have frequently sat up sixteen nights in suc- 
cession. Soon after taking the Remedy. I found an un- 
accustomed relief; my health and strength began to im- 
prove; I have gained twenty pounds in weight, and have, 
comparatively, no Asthma. It seems to me that the 
very foundation of my disease is broken up, and that it 
will soon entirely leave me.”’ 

The medicine referred to above, is prepared by JOSEPH 
BURNETT & Co., Boston, and is for sale by Druggists 
generally. $100 per bottle. 


R EADER-If will pay, 
take an agency. guaran . Address, 
with stamp for particul 

novl2 8w 8 M MYRICK & Co , Lyon, Mass. 


1 16, 00 BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY bas 
) + reached this remarkable circulation 
io four an and te rapidly increasing. One hundred 
pages of original reading in eagh numbef. Fully illus- 
trated. Enclose one dollar and receive the cheapest work 
in the world for a whole ree. 
M M. BALLOU, am, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


VOR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this Ray on rea- 
sovable terms. Parties at a dist 
x engraving is desired, will be on? by retura of 
mail, and the price at once given. tf. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Faunca, Hom@oparnic, and VANILLA PREMIUM 
Caoco.ats, Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Stices, Homa@opatsic AND Dists- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 
For more than three- of @ century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 

United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia: T. V. Baltimore: 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

sep tf Dorchester, Mass. 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufseturers in Vienna. Also 


MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 
im Cases, 


FRENCH WOOD PIPES, ' 


and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
tf 68 Washington, corner State St., Boston. octl5 


JOHNSONS IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Tw Subscriber would respectfully invite all in search 
of a Superior Machine for 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost isel in its op 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 
C, 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 


octl5 3m 13 Tremont Rew, Boston. 
A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 

Five Hunprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ject of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all B quasters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of ch t hitect portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexbaus- 
tible resort for study aod amusement for old and young. 

THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 


0 Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN J. DYER a& Co., 
sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 
BOOK BINDING. 
SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 


Bound and Returned in one Week. 


At Ne. 22 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Battov’s Pustisnixe Hovss. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories,in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original evgravings, and form - 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This is « story of the 

Buceaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. 
Written for us BUNTLINE. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tux Onacts anv 
its Prisst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of 
the most popular of Cobb’s stories, and paints a very 
glowing picture of life in that luxurious city. 
Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tux Batuz or Mapnip. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 
Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 
venture of a thrilling nature. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tae Suvcoter or rue 
Cursarsaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays 
character with great tact and life. 

Written for us by..........65 . J. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or St Anrorne. 
This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 

Written for us by......... ...»Masor F. C. HUNTER. 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Taz Camp or ms 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author’s best vein, and maintaining ite interest to the 
end. Written for us by........Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tur Prornrr 
or THs Boumern Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
Il., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Rovxr’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Wanpvenine Bone- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all ite author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Taz Scour or tux Svs- 
Quumanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
Th's story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac. 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by...........- Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE SEA LION: or, Tax Privateer op Tae Penos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tas Dump Dwarr oF 
ConsTANTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


PAUL LAROON: or, Tus Scouncs or tae Antitizs 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fi/tsenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's dest. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Rerovia- 
TORS AND MopgraTors. This is a mostcaptivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Sry oF 
Vinerta. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This tale is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tar Buccanzrr or tue Gur. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming « beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by.,....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tux Sronars or tax Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a moet intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by..........+ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tax Russian anv Cincassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of iife, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circnsesia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Srayisu Cava- 
use. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


Address M. BALLOU. Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Mass. 
tO For sale at all the periodical de 
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FLORAL INDICES OF THE HOURS. 

This periodicity of plants in opening and clos- 
ing their blossoms ie enabled —, ingenious 
botaniste, including Linnzaus, to form floral dials 
or clocks, by means of which the different hours 
of the day. may be ascertained. Commencing at 

three o’c in the morning (for no flower 
up before the lark), the goat’s-beard blossom 
mo - of the best floral indices of the hours 
° , Opening at sunrise and closing at 
noon. This plant, while flowering, is easily 
recognized by its sea-green stem, two feet high, 
and by its green leaves, almost as slender as 
young wheat, which distinguish it at once from 
the species of compound flowers, with their 
variously-cut foliage. blossoming, the 
lant may be known by its round, downy ball of 
Fight brown seeds, to which the plant owes its 
rustic name of goat’s-beard. It is also called 
noonday and star 
of Jerusalem. The daisies sprinkling our mead- 
ows, received their pretty name from their open- 

ing only to the morning light. 

he common centaury (Erythraca centaurium ) 
is another plant which wakes up with the sun. 
It is a frequent flower on heaths, and on cliffs 
by the sea, from June to September; but, in 


cloudy weather, the beautiful rose and golden 
colored blossoms are all closed up, nor are they 
ever to be seen in full beauty after three o’clock. 

At about four o’clock the dandelion (Taraxa- 
cum dens leonis) spreads its golden blossoms to 
the rising sun ; and five o’clock is announced by 
the flowering of the smooth hawk’s-beard (Cre- 
pis teetorum ) growing upon the walls. Towards 
six o’clock the viper’s grass (Scarzonera) blos- 
soms ; while from six to seven the flowers of 
various kinds of sow’s thistle (Sonchus) and 
hawkweed (Hieracium ) make their appearance. 
Precisely at seven o’clock the flowers of the com- 
mon lettace (Lactuea sativa) burst forth into 
bloom ; and, between seven and eight, Venus’s 
looking-glass (Specularie speculum) begins to 
show its pretty self, from which perhaps it may 
be inferred that the goddess is not a very early 
riser. At eight o’clock, if the sky be neither 
cloudy nor rainy, the scarlet pimpernel (Anagal- 
lis arvenis) unfolds its blossoms. Nine o’clock 
is marked by the flowering of the creeping mouse- 
ear hawkweed (Hieracium lubium). From nine 


to ten of a summer’s morning the red sandwort 
(Arenaria rubra), with its starry blossoms like 
silver pennies, varying in color from a deep pur- 
ple to a delicate lilac or white, may be seen 
spangling the grass in their full loveliness ; but, 
by four o’clock, each blossom is closed up from 


WAP 


the dews which twilight brings. At ten, a poi- 
sonous sort of juniper, the purple savin (Junipe- 
ras sabina), opens its flower leaves. Punctually 
at eleven, the common star of Bethlehem (Or- 
nithogelum umbellatum) expands its star-like 
white and green blossoms, flowering during two 
or three weeks, but never unfolding except in 
bright sunshine, and even then not before eleven ; 
hence gardeners often call it eleven-o’clock-lady, 
and the French term it la belle d’onze heures. 
The Alpine single-flowered hawkweed (Hiera- 
cium elpinum) come out at the same time. No 
plant by its flowering distinctly marks mid-day, 
although many varieties of fig-trees blossom 
about that time. 

Commencing at one o’clock, there is the suc- 
cory (Chicorium), and, at two, the squill hya- 
cinth (Scilla pomerdiana). The common mari- 
gold (Calcutula arvensis) is put down in the 
calendar for three o’clock ; but this is found to 
be uncertain. By four o’clock, the four o’clock 
flower (Mirabilis lichotome) blooms; and, at 
five o’clock, the flower of the wall, hawkweed 
(Hieracium murarum) makes its appearance. 

From five to six, the pale rose-colored petals 
of the sweet-scented night-flowering catchfl 
(Silence noctiflora) disclose themselves. And, 


asunder. The flowers next day discolored 
and flaccid, so that the plant has little beauty 
until evening. Occasionally, however, a blos- 
som or two may be seen fully open even at 
noonday. 

The night-flowering stock (Matthiola tristis) 
is all day withered, needing the air of night to 
freshen it into vigor and sweetness. Between 
seven and eight o’clock in the evening, during 
the summer, the queen of night flowers, 
magnificent night-flowering cerens (Cerens noc- 
tiflora) begins to open its blossoms ; and, by 
eleven o’clock, these are in fallblow. The calyx 
of the flower, when open, is nearly a foot in 
diameter. The inside is of a splendid yellow 
eolor, appearing like the rays of a bright star, 
while the outside is of a dark brown. The petals, 
being purely white, add considerably to the lus- 
tre of the golden star; and while they are in 
bloom, these flowers are certainly unsu 
for beauty and fragrance. Another cerens 
(Cerens myticalus) is also night-flowering, be- 
ginning to open between seven and eight, and 
being fully expanded by ten o’clock. 

At eight o’clock, in hot weather, the beautiful 
flowers of the marvel of Peru (Mirabillis jalapa) 
unfold themselves, but it sometimes happens if 


on portions of the sides of those towering and 
majestic cliffs which border the shore for several 
miles along the coast of Dover, thousands of 
these starry blossoms are seen in their full glory 
about eight o’clock in the evening, growing on 
stems about a foot high, and exhaling a power- 
ful perfume resembling prussic acid. en, 
however, this odor is borne upon the sea breeze, 
4 said be pam Pre flowers retain 

ir peculi of opening only in the evening, 
even after are their scent 
then almost too powerfal to be borne in a room. 

At six o’clock, the evening primrose (Anoth- 
era brinnis) opens its large primrose-colored, 
somewhat fragrant blossoms, just when the sum- 
mer twilight is on its way. Its modeof expand- 
ing is curious ; the petals being held path 2 at 
the summit by the hockered ends of the calyx, 
the segments of the flower-cup at first separate 
at the base, and the yellow petals peep through 
these openings a long time before the flower is 
fully blown. The expansion is very gradual 
until the blossom is free from the hooks at the 
top; but, when this is effected, it unfolds very 
quickly for a minute or two, and then stops ; 
after which it opens slowly, spreading itself out 
quite flat. The whole of this process sometimes 
occupies half an hour, and often a little sudden 
noise is made as it jerks the topmost hooks 


the weather is cool, or the sun is obscured, they 
open in the daytime. The nine o’clock fiower, 
the latest, is called the mournful geranium (Ger- 
anium triste).—All the Year Round. 


CONNEMARA PEASANTRY. 

The Englishman who desires a new sensation 
should pay a visit to the Claddah. When we 
arrived, the men were at sea; but the women, 
in their bright red petticoats, descending half- 
way down the uncovered leg, their cloaks worn 
like the one mantilla, and of divers colors, 
their headkerchiefs and hoods, were grouped 
among the old gray ruins where the fish market 
is held, and formed atableau not to be forgotten. 
Though their garments are torn, and patched, 
and discolored, there is a graceful, simple dig- 
nity about them, which might teach a lesson to 
Parisian milliners; and to my fancy the most 
becoming dress in all the world is that of a 
peasant girl of Connemara. No, whatever may 
be the wrongs of Ireland, no lover of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful would wish to see her re- 
dressed (so far as the ladies are concerned—the 
gentlemen might be improved) ; no one would 
desire to see her peasant girls in the tawdry bon- 


| nets and brass-eyed boots, which stultify the faces 


| and cripple the feet of the daughters of our Eng- 


lish laborers —A Little Tour in Ireland. 


COLOR OF ARAB HORSES. 

A writer in Blackwood, speaking of horse- 
dealing in Syria, and the color of horses, 
says: Gray of various shades, bay, chestnut, 
and brown, are the ordinary, and it may almost 
be said the only colors of an Arab horse. The 
commonest of all colors is one which I recollect 
as being Me | frequent amongst the Arabs met 
with in India, a dark, uniform, nutmeg gray. 
Light gray, verging upon white, is neither rare 
nor peculiar to old horses. Next to in fre- 
quency comes bay and chestnut, both 4 te and 
rich in quality, and the latter so prized above all 
colors by the Arabs, that they have a saying 
that, if you ever hear of a horse performing any 
remarkable feat, you will be sure to find upon 
inquiry that he is a chestnut. Brown is not un- 
frequent, and in my register of horses brought 
from Anazeh, I find one black. But so rare is 
that color, that if I had merely trusted to my 
recollection, I should have said I never saw a 
black horse in the desert. Of other colors I 
saw none, —— in the solitary instance of a 
skewbald ; and I cannot at this moment, under- 
take to say that he was an Anazeh, or belonged 
to some of the tribes where the purity of the 
breed can less be depended on. 


THE HAPPY CHOICE, 
Two youthful lovers, who have just exchanged 


mutual vows, are seated on a flowery bank he- 
neath umb us foliage, while the moon is lift- 
ing her silver shield above the distant horizon to 
complete the charm of a midsummer night. Our 
artist has permitted us to glance at this picture of 
felicity—this drama of the heart in which but two 
actors are concerned. What dreams are theirs! 
how they are all in all to each other—how dead 
to the world beside! The period of courtship, 
when no envious clouds and tempests mar its sun- 
shine, is perhaps the very happiest in the life of 
man. Into its too brief days and hours are poured 
all the romance and poetry of his nature. Under 
such circumstances the most prosaic becomes rapt 
and inspired. One would think that every happy 
lover would be a poet, for only song can express 
his raptare. But there is amidst this joy an un- 
communicative selfishness which spares the public 
a world of sorry rhyme. That heart must be cold 
indeed which cannot interest itself in the pure af- 
fections of a plighted pair. Who would not wish 
the power to cast their horoscope and weave a 
fortune for them out of glittering stars? That 
fair young girl will be dear as a bride and dearer 
yet as a wife, and as time sweeps on it will bring 
achange in the character of their attachment, 
but no diminution of its sanctity and truth. 
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